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THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC HEALTH 

C. St. Clair Drake, M. D., Director. 



During the fiscal year July 1, 1918 to June 30, 1919, the activities 
of the State Department of Public Health have been directed upon the 
following important lines : 

(a) The completion of the organization of the department under 
the proviaiona of the Civil Administrative Code, which had been delayed 
hy war-time conditions. 

(b) The completion of the war-time program including supervie- 
iOQ of sanitary zones around military cantonments, special surveys and 
unusual activities in dealing with the war-time tuberculosis and venereal 
disease problems in conjunction with the Federal Government, the Amer- 
ican Hed Cross and other extra-governmental agencies. 

(c) The readjustment after war-time conditions and the resump- 
tion of normal peace-time activities. 

(d) Meeting and combatting the influenza-pneumonia epidemic of 
the fall and winter of 1918-19, recognized as the most serious epidemic 
the State and Nation had ever experienced, 

(e) The development of new health activities whose value had been 
demonstrated by the war and by the influenza-pneumonia epidemic. 

I. OOMPUITION OF DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 

With the adoption of the Civil Administrative Code, on July 1, 
1917, the Department of Public Health was organized with eleven divi- 
sions, devoted to the various phases of public health activity and each 
division under the supervision of a competent and experienced chief. The 
appropriations made by the Fiftieth General Assembly were not sufficient 
for the development of all of these divisions upon a permanent working 
basis, but it was found possible to develop the more important or funda- 
mental divisions to a point where all ordinary conditions could be met 
and to create at least a skeleton organization of the other divisions. 

Aside from the insufficiency of appropriations, serving to limit the 
complete development of the department, difficulty was also encountered 
in securing an adequate personnel, particularly in the more technical 
scientific lines on account of the heavy demands that were made for such 
service by the Federal Government in connection with war-time activi- 
ties. In addition to this insurmountable difficulty in securing new heads 
for the more recently appointed divisions, two of the division chiefs, the 
Chief of the Division of Sanitation and the Chief of the Division of 
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Diagnostic Laboratories, together with a considerable number of older 
employees, were enlisted in the army, leaving many important activities 
in the hands of new, and, at times, relatively inexperienced persons. 

The Fifty-first General Assembly' made appropriations through 
which it was possible to increase the personnel of all diviaions on a prac- 
tical working basis and the signing of the Armistice and the disbanding 
of the national army not only brought back the older employees of the 
department, but made it less difficult to obtain new employees of broad, 
specialized experience. 

The Department of Public Health as organized at the time these 
pages are written, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1919, is as fol- 
lows : 

1.. Exectdive Division, consisting of the Director, the Assist- 
ant Director, the Chief Clerk and clerical staff. 

2. Division of Communicable Diseases, consisting of a chief 
of the division. Supervisor of Field Service, an Assistant Epidemiol- 
ogist, eight full-time district health officers and clerical staff. 

3. Division of Tuberculosis, with the Assistant Director of the 
department serving as acting chief, with one field nurse and clerical 
staff. 

4. Division of Sanitation, with a chief of the division, assist- 
ant engineers, laboratory technicians, a farm sanitation adviser und 
clerical staff. 

5. Division of Vital Statistics, with the chief or registrar and 
assistant chief of the division, statisticians, field inspectors, and cler- 
iiJal force. 

6. Division of OhUd Hygiene and Public Health Nursing, 
with a chief of the division, a supervisor of nursing service, a 
medical assistant, field nurses and clerical staff. 

7. Division of Diagnostic Laioratories, with a chief of the 
division, bacteriologist, laboratory helpers and general staff. 

8. Division of Biological and Research Laboratories, with 
provision for a chief of the division and laboratory staiT. The 
duties of this division are being performed by the Division of 
Diagnostic Laboratories, pending more complete organization. 

9. Division of Surveys and Erural StMiitation, with a chief of 
the division, field workers and clerical staff. 

10. Division of Public Health Instruction, with a chief of 
the division, librarian and clerical staff. 

11. Division of Sodal Hygiene, with a chief of the division, 
and a staff of field workers, lecturers and clinicians. 

12. Division of Lodging House Inspection, with superin- 
tendent, field staff and clerical force. 

Within the department, the divisional organization is quite similar 
to the departmental organization of the State Government under the 
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provisions of the Civil Administrative Code, the divisiou chiefs being 
assigned to special activities, but being in constant conference and work- 
ing at all times in closest cooperation. 

II. COMPLETION OF WAR-TIME PROGRAM 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Department of Public Health 
was engaged in numerous activities incidental to war-time conditions. 
These consisted principally of the control and supervision of the sani- 
tary zones surrounding the several large military camps located within 
the State; the surveys of these zones and of towns and cities whose 
normal conditions were radically changed by their close proximity to 
military cantonments; service in connection with returned tuberculous 
soldiers for physical examination and provision for their medical care 
and treatment; close supervision' of territory surrounding military camps 
for the detection and suppression of communicable diseases; special work 
in conjunction with the United States Public Health Service in the 
diagnosis, treatment, control and suppression of venereal diseases. 

All of these projects, demanding, from time to time, the services of 
practically all .of the divisions of the department, were continued until 
the signing of the Armistice in November at which time it became pos- 
sible to discontinue most of these war activities. The work among 
returned tuberculous soldies, however, and the cooperative work with the 
United States Public Health Service, in the control of venereal diseases, 
have not been discontinued, but on the contrary, have been generally 
expanded and will continue to demand the attention of the department 
for a number of years to come. 

III. RESUMPTION OP PEACE-TIME ACTIVITIES 

During the war, the protection of the military population was the 
public health problem of paramount importance and, on this account, 
many of the ordinary activities of the department, which were not 
pressing in character, were given secondary place. On account of the 
government restrictions limiting building and construction during the 
period of the war to those things which were imperatively needed, a 
large number of municipalities which had contemplated the installation 
of water works, sewer systems, sewage and garbage disposal plants, and 
other sanitary installations, were compelled to abandon their projects 
until peace was declared. 

With the signing of the Armistice, the construction of sanitary 
public utilities has been resumed and the Division of Sanitation, within 
the past few months, has been engaged in exceptionally large numbers 
of public enterprises, investigating the sources of new public water 
supplies, outlining plans for sewage and waste disposal and advising 
communities on the rehabilitation of plants which had ceased to func- 
tion effectively. The Division of Surveys has been called upon to make 
sanitary studies of a number of Illinois cities whose civic conditions 
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had been radically altered by the developmeut of large industries and 
by greatly increased population due to war-time activities. 

In addition to these demands for sanitary servicGj it must be recog- 
nized that the entire subject of public health administration has been 
subjected to considerable change on account of the unusual opportunity 
for observation made possible in dealing with large numbers of men 
under control during the war; by the wide experience which a large 
number of physicians have had in sanitary work in military service; by 
the new activities which governmental agencies have assumed particu- 
larly in the control of venereal diseases and tuberculosis which were 
given great impetus by the seriousness of these diseases during the war 
and, particularly, by the lessons that were impressed upon health 
authorities as to the needs for better developed local health departments 
in the tragic epidemic of influenza and pneumonia during the fall and 
winter of 1918 and 1919. 

In the entire reorganization of health administration in Illinois, 
made possible by the Civil Administrative Code, the State is indeed 
fortunate that at the time of .departmental reconstruction it has had 
available the great mass of new public health experience of the past few 
years. This epoch-making experience renders it possible for the depart- 
ment to he established on thoroughly modern lines and in harmony with 
the teachings of "the new public health." 

IV. DEVELOPMENT OF NEW AOTTVITIES 

The revelations of the exemption boards and of "military and medical 
officers as to the previously unrecognized prevalence of venereal diseases 
and tuberculosis, caused special emphasis to be placed on these diseases 
by both Federal and State authorities during the war, and the knowledge 
attained makes it incumbent upon efficient State health organizations 
to continue venereal disease and tuberculosis work in the future as they 
have never been carried out in the past. 

During the war, the Department of Public Health promulgated 
rule^ and regulations for the control of venereal diseases and tubercu- 
losis, imposing upon local health authorities a definite responsibility and 
the Division of Social Hygiene and the Division of Tuberculosis will be 
charged with coordinating local activities and with the enforcement of 
these necessary rules and regulations during the years to come. The 
Division of Tuberculosis in many of its educational activities has worked 
and will continue to work in close cooperation with the Illinois Tuber- 
culosis Association. For the uses of the Division of Social Hygiene, the 
Fifty-first General Assembly appropriated the sum of $50,000 annually 
and a like amount was received from the Federal Government under 
the provisions of the Chamberlain-Kahn bill. 

One of the fundamental necessities in a successful attack upon 
either venereal diseases or tuberculosis is the establishment of means 
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for early and accurate diagnosis and for this reason, the Division of 
Tuberculosis and the Division of Social Hygiene have devoted themselves 
^ery largely to the establishment of local clinics or dispensaries designed 
for both diagnosis and treatment. After the esperienee of the war, it 
will never again be possible for a State department of public health to 
maintain the attitude of relative indifference to these diseases which was 
once customary among such departments. 

During the war a large number of Illinois physicians, who had 
previously been relatively nnconcemed in regard to public health ad- 
ministration, were assigned to the sanitary divisions of military service, 
while all of the medical men engaged in the vrar, regardless of their 
branch of service, had impressed upon them the tremendous importance 
of preventive medicine and modem sanitation. In addition to this, 
hundreds of thousands of young men, who have returned from the war 
ti assume the business, industrial and professional responsibilities of 
the State, were given general instruction during their military service 
which will cause them in the future to observe health and sanitary regu- 
lations as nothing else could have done. 

It will be an important function of the Department of Public 
Health, during the coming years, to utilize the sanitary and public 
health experience of these physicians and private citizens in establishing 
a closer spirit of cooperation between the department and the various 
communitiea of {he State. To a large extent, this is already being 
developed through the cooperating health officers designated for service 
by the various county medical societies. 

Out of the war there came a new appreciation of the value of child 
life and the urgent necessity for the development of the health of 
children. This need was very acutely felt in Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and other nations whose young men were sacrificed in 
large numbers during the war. In these countries it became imperative 
that there should be developed as many healthy children as possible to 
replace those who were lost and to take part in the national reconstruc- 
tion of the future. While the lesson was not impressed upon the United 
States as deeply as it would have been if the war had been continued, 
nevertheless the importance of child conservation has come before us in 
an entirely new light and new significance. 

In the creation of the new national army, the exemption boards of 
the selective draft rejected hundreds of thousands of young men on 
account of physical unfitness, illness or disability, much of which might 
have been prevented had more intelligent attention ■ been given to the 
infants and children of the past generation. The observance of 
Children's Year, under the auspices of the Children's Bureau of the 
Federal Department of Labor, in cooperation with the Councils of De- 
fense of the several states, served to accent the need for more attention 
to child life and, as a consequence of the war-time stimulation of 
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intereBt, child welfare will occupy more attention in the future on the 
part of health officials than it ever has in the past. For this reason the 
State Department of Public Health ig expanding its program and in- 
creasing the personnel of the Division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing with the idea of improving the child population of 
the State, which, if neglected, will continue to produce an adult popu- 
lation, a large percentage of which is physically unfit. 

The influenza epidemic of the autumn of 1918 and the winter of 
1918-1919, demonstrated with tragic force the inefficiency of a great 
many of the local health departments throughout the State. In spite of 
the tremendous importance of disease prevention and health promotion, 
the majority of Illinois communities, even of considerable size, have con- 
tinued to look upon their health departments merely as emergency organ- 
■ i^ations and such departments have not been financed or manned as they 
should he. Not infrequently the local health officer is a layman who has 
had little or no public health experience, while with equal frequency, the 
lives and health of the people have been entrusted to physicians, 
meagerly compensated, who devote relatively little time to their official 
duties. 

The influenza epidemic made the heaviest possible demands upon 
the local health authorities of the State and at the same time requisi- 
tioned every available physician for private practice. This is usually the 
case— that private practice is the heaviest at the time that public health" 
requirements are the greatest — ^but the situation was rendered extremely 
acute in the recent epidemic and with the result that the part-time medi- 
cal health officers, engrossed as they were in their private affairs, in many 
instances practically abandoned their public health activities. 

The cost of the influenza epidemic to the State of Illinois in human 
lives, in human suffering and in financial loss was staggering in its pro- 
portions, and yet this loss will not have been in vain if it has impressed 
upon local authorities and upon the people as a whole, that ordinary 
prudence requires that every community shall be provided with a full- 
time medical health officer and with a medical organization capable of 
successfully meeting public health emergencies as they arise. Out of its 
experience during the past fiscal year, the State Department of Public 
Health sees the necessity of insisting upon adequate local health organi- 
zation and of building up both the State and local health departments 
to a place where prompt and efficient response can be espected in any 
epidemic or other public catastrophe. 

V. COOPERATION WITH BXTRA-GOTEBN MENTAL AGBNCIBS 

During the war, there were brought into being large numbers of 
extra^overnmental agencies devoting themselves to the pressing war-time 
needs of the military and civil population. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons, who had previously been oblivious to social and civic responsibil- 
ities, acquired a new interest and a new enthusiasm which they were 
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reluctant to give up with the resumption of peace. The American Red 
Gross, with its tremendous membership and its gigantic orgariizatioii, waa 
indisposed to resume the relatively narrow field of an emergency organiza- 
tion which it had occupied prior to the war and other national organiza- 
tions which had increased in magnitude during the war-time period of 
aroused public enthusiasm, turned their thoughts to peace-time condi- 
tions in mapping out their programs for the future. Very naturally, 
all of these organizations came first to the consideration of public health 
as the subject which would appeal most definitely to the largest portion 
of the population and which had taken on a nevf significance during the 
past few years. 

Even before the war, there had been considerable complaint that so 
many volunteer or extra-governmental agencies were engaging In the var. 
ious phases of public health work that there was serious overlapping and 
conflict not in harmony with modem policies of efficiwicy and economy. 

There consequently came, after the signing of the Armistice, a 
Nation-wide sentiment that there should be some method of coordinating 
all of these extra-governmental agencies and of affiliating them more 
closely with the ofBcial or governmental health agencies. 

As a result of numerous conferences, in which the Director and As- 
sistant Director of the department have participated, there is reason to 
expect that during the next few years coordination in health work will 
be realized to an extent which in the past seemed hardly possible. 

The conference. of State and Provincial Health Authorities, which 
had formerly been merely a conference with annual meeting and with 
very little definite existence between such meetings, has been made a per- 
manent organization with its affairs governed by an executive committee 
of which the Director of the department has been selected as executive 
secretary. The advantage of this permanent organization is, that it 
makes possible constant contact of the State health authorities of Hie 
Nation in the carrying out of cooperative plans with the nationally organ- 
ized extra-governmental organizations and there are now in process of 
preparation working ■ agreements with the American Red Cross, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and the American Medical Association which will unquestionably 
lead to more uniform and more definite health activities in the future. ■ 

Under the program now considered by the American Bed Cross, that 
organization, without interfering with the local activities of extra-govem- 
mraital agencies already in existence, will work in close touch with the 
State Health Department in securing the standardization and supervision 
of all nurses engaged in public health work throughout Illinois, this pro- 
gram being subscribed to by the National and State Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciations. 

Through an agreement now under consideration between the 
National organization of State health authorities and the National 
TubeiculosiB Association, there will be a mutual understanding between 
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the State health officials and State tuberculosis associations as to the pro- 
grama to be carried out, thereby avoiding overlapping and duplication 
of effort, materially aiding the State health department in reaching large 
numbers of persona in all parts of the State and greatly strengthening 
the tuberculosis associations. 

Through coordinating effort now under contemplation between the 
American Public Health Aseoeiation, the National organization of State 
health authorities and the American Medical Association, it is quite 
likely that there may be obtained, within the Federal Government, a 
, coordination of the various public health activities now controlled by a 
large number of Federal departments, bureaus and commissions creating 
for all practical purposes, a Federal health organization, charged with all 
of the phases of public health activity in which the National Govern- 
ment engages and as is now to be found in most of the more progressive 
State governments. 

The coordination between the United States fublic Health Service 
and the State health departments, illustrated in the epidemiological work 
of the past and in the campaign against venereal diseases, is too well 
known to require further discussion and will probably be extended in the 
future. 

In Illinois, the spirit of cooperation between governmental and extra- 
governmental agencies has long been recognized as more than satisfact- 
ory. The Illinois Tuberculosis Association and other large extra-govern- 
mental agencies have recognized the advantage of utilizing the State 
health department as the coordinating agency through which there may 
be obtained a better and more efficient alignment of all health work, 
while the State Department of Public Health has recognized the tremend- 
ous advantage accruing to the governmental agency through the thor- 
ough-going cooperation of the large and influential extra-governmental 
organizations. In the activities which centered about Health Promotion 
Week observed during May, 1919, the general desire for closer coopera- 
tion between estra-govemmental and governmental agencies in Illinois 
was made greatly manifest, giving promise of a unified interest on the 
part of all classes of people in health promotion in Illinois which will 
bear rich fruits in years to come. 
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The Executive Division of the State Department of Public Health, 
including the offices of the Director and the Assistant Director, serves 
as the central office of the department and is engaged in the accounting, 
the arrangement of office methods, the keeping of general records and 
the coordination of the activities of all of the divisions. The Executive 
Division receives all mail and maintains general departmental corre- 
spondence files. The Executive Division also maintains a reference 
library, handles general supplies and serves as a means of communica- 
tion of all divisions with other State departments and extra-governmental 
agencies. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the Executive Division 
has been engaged in the reorganization of the department on a depart- 
mental basis, in the development of new activities, in the selection of 
technical workers through civil service to man the newly organized 
divisions, and in many conferences with Federal departments and extra- 
governmental organizations iiicidental to the preparation of a general 
health program and its adaptation to peace-time conditions. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Director of the department 
was in constant touch with the War Department, the United States 
-Public Health Service and other Federal departments, in the super- 
vision of sanitary zones surrounding military camps and cantonments, 
in the control of venereal diseases in the civil population surrounding 
such camps, and in other activities connected with the military estab- 
lishment housed within the State. 

With the termination of the war, a large number of organizations 
which had been engaged in social and relief work among soldiers, mani- 
fested an intention of engaging in public health work, and as a matter 
of economy and efficiency and to avoid overlapping and duplication of 
efEort it became desirable to coordinate all of these extra-governmental 
organizations and to affiliate them with the governmental health 



As a first step in this direction, the National organization of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities was placed on a permanent basis 
with an executive committee which was directed to keep in constant 
touch with health activities throughout the Nation. The Director of 
the Department of Public Health was made secretary of the organization 
and secretary of the executive committee, and in this capacity he has 
been constantly engaged in outlining general health programs and in 
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conferences with other state health authorities, with officials of the 
Federal Government and with officers of national health organizations 
such as the American Bed Cross, the National Tnberculoais Association, 
the American Medical Association and the United States Public Health 
Service. 

Ab a result of these conferences, tentative agreements have been 
leached whereby there will be practical coordination of governmental 
and extra-governmental agencies in the future, with the State health 
departments of the several states serving as the central or coordinating 
organizations. * 

With the termination of the war and the resumption of activities 
in civil life, the Executive Division has been called upon to generally 
reorganize the several divisions of the department to meet peace-time 
needs of the period of reconstruction. Our experiences during the war, 
with our new appreciation of the importance of venereal diseases, child 
welfare, tuberculosis and other health activities, which have not heen 
highly developed in the past, have led to new standards in public health 
administration, and these have had to be taken into consideration in 
the reorganization of divisions now practically completed. 

The development of some of these newer activities and the expan- 
sion of other divisions to more adequately meet the demands upon them, 
has been made possible by larger appropriations granted by the Fifty- 
first General Assembly, so that at the present time it may be definitely 
stated that the Department of Public Health is in better position to 
meet all of the varied requirements of modern public health administra- 
tion than ever before in the history of the State. 

In the Division of Communicable Diseases, an Assistant Epidemi- 
ologist and two additional full-time district health officers have been 
added. The Division of Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing has 
been strengthened by the employment of a supervisor of nursing service 
and a medical assistant. The Division of Surveys and Hural Hygiene 
has secured appropriations placing it on a relatively independent basis, 
while all of the otiier divisions have been sufficiently strengthened to 
guarantee more effective work than tiiey have been able to render in 
the past. 

In an effort to extend the influence of the department into all 
communities of the State, there has been developed a State and County 
Collaborating Health Service, for which each county medical poeiety has 
been asked to nominate one of its members to serve as the representative 
of the department in his community. In tbe absence of the district 
health officer and in the existence of an emergency, this county repre- 
sentative acts for the State, receiving therefor reasonable compensation 
on a per diem basis. The department endeavors to supply this repre- 
sentative with information in regard to all recent advances in sanitary 
science and preventive medicine and it is part of his duty to transmit 
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this information to the members of the county medical society in an 
effort to stimulate an interest on the part of the medical profession in 
the prevention of disease and the promotion of health. 

The termination of a second year under the Civil Administrative 
Code has proven unmistakably the wisdom of that epoch-making piece 
of legislation. The Department of Public Health has been freed from 
its duties as "an examining and licensing body, and has been relieved of 
the responsibility of the enforcement of the Medical Practice Act and 
other laws controlling the practice of professions and trades, so that it 
has been enabled to Sevote all of its time and attention to the prevention 
of disease and to the conservation and promotion of health of the people 
of Illinois. The provisions of the Code have permitted an organization 
infinitelysuperior to that which prevailed in the past, while the constant 
contact with the directors of the other departments of the State Govern- 
ment has lead to cooperation on the part of these departments and 
their many divisions which has been helpful in many ways. In the 
absence of a Board of Health and with the centralizing of power and 
authority in a director there has been made possible a cooperative rela- 
tionship with extra-governmental agencies which would have been diffi- 
cult under the old form of organization. 

At many of the national conferences and meetings attended by 
representatives of the Department of Public Health during the past two 
years, the Illinois Department of Public Health, operating under the 
piovisions of the Civil Administrative Code, has been pointed out re- 
peatedly by representatives of other states as being in an enviable position 
for the accomplishment of efficient public health work on an economical 



During the fiscal year, Illinois was visited by the most serious, wide- 
spread and devastating epidemic the State has ever known — the pandemic 
of influenza — which appeared in Eastern military camps late in the 
summer and was noted at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station a few 
weeks later, and during September, Octpber and November spread 
throughout Illinois with great rapidity, with tremendous morbidity and 
with high death rate, affficting perhaps two and one-half million people. 
Before the epidemic had assumed large proportions, the Director, accom- 
panied by the Assistant Director and a clerical staff, opened offices in 
the city of Chicago where they- remained for a period of approximately 
two months. This action was rendered necessary, first, that the depart- 
ment might he in close touch with that section of the State first invaded 
by the disease, that it might work in close cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service and the American Eed Cross in supplying 
medical and nursing assistance to stricken commimities, and that the 
Director might be able to attend the conferences of the Illinois Influenza 
Commission, created at the suggestion of the Council of National De- 
fense, to attempt to solve the gigantic problem of controlling and mas- 
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tering the disease. The details of this epidemic are further dealt with 
ill the report of the Division of Communicable Diseases, but the epidemic 
will stand out for many years as a tragic chapter in the history of the 
State, indicating to what extent epidemic disease may entirely paralize 
civil and industrial life and indicating also the urgent need for better 
health organization in all of the local communities of the State. The 
entire price of the influenza epidemic is not yet paid. Hundreds of cases 
of physical wreckage, as the results of influenza and pneumonia, are 
being brought to light every month and it will perhaps never he pos- 
sible to learn the total loss in human lives and health of this public 
cfitastrophe. 

An innovation along educational lines which stands out conspJcn- 
ously in the history of the fiscal year was Health Promotion Week, 
designated by the Fifty-first General Assembly to be observed in the 
month of May during the years 1919-1930. Health Promotion Week, 
which is dealt with more fully in the report of the Division of Public 
Health Instruction, was a remarkable example of cooperative activities 
of governmental and extra-governmental agencies, a striking demonstra- 
tion of the great increase of interest in matters of public health developed 
throughout the State within the past few years, an event which served 
to drive home to hundreds of thousands of persons their first apprecia- 
tion of the value of individual health as a community asset. 

The activities of the various divisions, in all of which the Executive 
IKvision has participated, are described in the following divisional 
reports which are prepared by the division chiefs with the collaboration 
of the Executive Division. 
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DIVISION OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

John J. McShane, M. D., Dk. P. H. Chief 



In common with other divisions of the State Department of Public 
Health, the Division of Communicable Diseases encountei'ed diSicultics 
early in the fiscal year on account of the fact that its personnel was 
more or less disrupted through the enlistmcDt of members of the staff 
in military service; through the inabilijy of the division f<5 fill its 
vacancies with men experienced in public health worlf and, particularly, 
because a large number of local health officials were engaged in the war 
together with the hundreds of local physicians of the State. It is stated 
that Illinois gave more medical men to national war service propor- 
tionately than any other state, leaving many communities entirely with- 
out physicians and dependent upon the medical men who resided many 
miles away. 

In view of the shortage of personnel in the division and the absence 
of these large numbera of health officers and local physicians, Illinois is 
exceedingly fortunate in the showing it is able to make as to the com- 
municable diseases of the past year. With the exception of the epidemic 
of influenza, during the autumn of 1918 and winter of 1918-1919, the 
State has been singularly free from serions incidence of contagious and 
infectious diseases. 

Even under normal conditions, with the physicians of the State 
engaged in their professional work in their accustomed places, serious 
epidemics have freqi;pntly developed on account of the fact that mild 
cases of contagious disease have not been brought to the attention of 
medical men. With thousands of physicians absent from their homes 
and with many communities relying entirely upon overworked doctors 
living from ten to twenty miles away, it is surprising that more serious 
epidemics did not result. 

The records of the Division of Communicable Diseases for the fiscal 
year show that there have been 353,399 cases reported between July 1, 
1918, and Jane 30, 1919, as compared with 61,665 cases during the 
previous fiscal years. Of these reports, it will be borne in mind that 
304,142 were cases of inflnenza, occurring during the epidemic. The 
remaining cases, numbering 149,157, are misleading unless regarded 
with a full knowledge of the public health developments of the pa.st 
year. Reviewing the figures of the year, it appears that, in addition 
to over 300,000 cases of influenza, the number of cases of communicable 
diseases esceeded those of the past year by 87,493 and yet it is shown 
that there, was an actual decrease in the numbers of cases of typhoid 
17 
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fever, malaria, smallpox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, meningitis, and polio- 
myelitis. In fact, of the ordinary communicable diseaees, measles is the 
only one in which there were more cases reported during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, iyi9, tlian during the previous year. 

The great increase in tlie number of reported cases is due to new 
conditions in public health activity and, to a certain extent, is the out- 
growth of war-time conditions. Prior to the war, health officials paid 
relatively little attention to reports of venereal diseases and tuberculosis, 
while in many localities pneumonia was not regarded as reportable at 
all. During the past year, almost 23,000 eases of pneumonia were 
reported with over 16,000 cases of tuberculosis and large numbers of 

The total numbers of reported cases of communicable diseases dis- 
tributed among the 103 counties of the State and showing the reports 
from the princtpat cities within these counties are to be found in the 
accompanying table, (Table I) ; while additional tables show the re- 
ports of eases of the seventeen principal diseases, by months for the 
State as a whole, and for the city of Chicago for the fiscal year just 
passed and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, (Tables II, III, 
IV and V). 

INFLUENZA 

The epidemic of influenza of the autumn of 1918 and the winter 
of 1918-1919 stands out as the most devastating, widespread and specta- 
cular invasion of communicable disease the State has even seen. While 
over 200,000 cases were reported, it may be safely assumed that this 
represents only a part of the total incidence of the disease. The total 
number of deaths from influenza and complicating pneumonia amounted 
to 32,324 as compared with 103,138, the total number of deaths through- 
out the State due to all other causes. 

Cases of infiuenza were reported early in September, 1918, at the 
Great Lakes Kaval Training Station, situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan about thirty-five miles north of Chicago and close to the cities 
of North Chicago and Waukegan. At the time of the first invasion of 
the disease, there were approximately 5,000 young men housed in the 
Training Station. 

About ten days later, a number of cases of infiuenza were reported 
in the extreme southern part of the State, at Blco in Alexander Connty. 
EIco is a village of 236 inhabitants and investigation proved that the 
disease was brought to this isolated community by a returned soldier 
from Camp Forest near Oglethorpe, Georgia. The history of the out- 
break at EIco is interesting. On September 17, this soldier suffering 
from a "cold" and complaining of "not feeling well" returned from the 
military camp. He visited the village of EIco. spending much of his 
time in the post-office and in the stores of the village. On September 
20, he vigited his fiancee at Cache, Illinois, but returned to Gaiio the 
same day. 
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TABLK II— SHOWING REPORTS OF FIFTEEN FRINCIPAI- COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES FOR THE ENTIRE STATE OF ILLINOIS BY MONTHS FOR 
THE FISCAL TEAR JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 1»18 
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TABLE III— SHOWING THE REPORT^OP FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL COMMUNI- 
CABLE DISEASES FOR THE ENTIRE STATE OF ILLINOIS BY MONTHS 
FOR THE YEAR JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 80, 1919 
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TABLE IV— SHOWING THE EEPOHTS OP FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL COMMUNI- 
CABLE DISEASES IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO BT MONTHS FOR THE 
FISCAL TEAR JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 1918— MORBIDITY SUMMARY 
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TABLE V— SHOWING THE REPORTS* OF FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL COMMUNI- 
CABLE DISEASES FOR THE CITY OF CHICAOO BY MONTHS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1919— MORBIDITY SUMMARY 
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On September 23, the post-master at Elco developed influenza and 
on the same day a cousin of the^soldier was afflicted with the disease, 
complicated with pneumonia. On September 86, the soldier returned 
from Cairo to Elco where he developed complicating broncho-pneumonia. 
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On September 33, the soldier's fiancee developed influenza with 
complicating broncho-pneumonia, and at the same time a daughter of 
the post-master and a cousin of the soldier became victims of the disease. 

Within the next few days, cases developed in every home in the 
village. The majority of the people occupied three or four room houses 
or cottages and a most intimate relationship existed between them. On 
account of the fact that the community is peculiarly isolated, there h^ 
been constant intermarriage among its inhabitants until practically all 
the persons residing there are related to each other. More than is ordi- 
narily the case, the people in Elco, at the outbreak of the epidemic, 
practiced the rural custom of visiting the afflicted persons in large 
numbers. 

Of the population of 236 people in Elco, the house to house can- 
vass afterward carried out, developed the fact that 309, or over 84 per 
cent, had been victims of the disease and of this number seven had died. 

The epidemic quickly ran its course and the disease disappeared, 
the nearby villages being in no way affected until some weeks later when 
influenza extended throughout the entire State from the Great Ijakes 
Naval Training Station and other points in northern Illinois. 

TJnlite the isolated community of Elco, the territory around the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station is thickly populated and there is 
constant travel and interchange of population. By September 33, the 
disease made its first appearance in Chicago and on October 1, it invaded 
Camp Grant, located near the city of Rockford, spreading tlirough this 
camp with great morbidity and very high mortality. 

On September 35, the State Department of Public Health promul- 
gated rules and regulations for the control of influenza making all cases 
of the disease or suspected disease reportable by physicians, nurses, 
parents, school authorities, and hospital and institutional authorities and 
requiring isolation of the patient and other precautionary measures. On 
September 38, the Council of National Defense created an Illinois Influ- 
enza Commission, made up of representatives of the army, the navy, the 
United States Public Health Service, the American Eed Cross and the 
State Department of Public Health and the Chicago health department 
this commission holding conferences in Chicago almost daily until the 
more severe stage of the epidemic had passed in northern Illinois. 

Simultaneously with the creation of the Illinois Influenza Commis- 
sion, the State Department of .Public Health opened offices m Chicago 
through which its representatives could be kept in close touch with the 
situation in the Great Lakes district and in northern Illinois, and the 
director would be enabled to attend the daily conferences of the com- 
mission. 

Early in the epidemic, appeals were received from stricken commu- 
nities, particularly for physicians and nurses. On account of the fact 
that large numbers of Illinois physicians had engaged in military service, 
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scores of conimnities were left without medieal men of any kind and were 
compelled to rely upon pliysicians residing long distances away. In other 
communities, the physicians themselves fell victims to the diease leaving 
theif people without medical attendance. 

In connection with the offices established in Chicago, the State 
Department of Tuhlic Health created a special bureau for supplying 
['hjsieians and nurses. An arrangement was perfected with tlie United 
States Public Health Service whereby funds were provided for the 
salaries and traveling expenses of physicians who were temporarily com- 
missioned as acting assistant surgeons of the Public Health Service. An 
iirrangement was also completed with the Centra! Division of the Ameri- 
can Eed-Oroes whereby nurses. were furnished on demand. 

These physicians and nurses, together with all of the field staff and 
employees of the State Department of Public Health who could be with- 
drawn from other activities for influenza work, not only gave medical 
and nursing attention to the afflicted, but were instrumental in the crea- 
tion of emergency organizations, the opening of special hospitals and in 
the supplying and distribution of material relief. Hospitals were opened 
ill school buildings, public halls, churches and dwellings and in many 
instances, community kitchens were set up from which nourishing food 
was distributed to the afflicted in their homes. 

From the very beginning of the epidemic, it was apparent that 
added difficulties would be encountered through the breaking down of the 
local health departments under the unusual strain. In spite of the pro- 
tests of the State Department of Public Health, a large number of Illi- 
nois communities still retain the part-time services of physicians or em- 
ploy laymen as health officers, or depend upon the unpaid services of 
physicians or laymen as members of local boards of health. Just at the 
time when the public demands were the greatest, these underpaid, or 
unpaid physicians found their private practices larger than ever before, 
and except in unusual instances, local public health work was abandoned, 
the physicians devoting themselves to their private affairs. It is to be 
hoped that the tragic experience of the influenza epidemic will impress 
upon communities the folly of part-time health officer service and the 
necessity for the support of local health departments on a basis at least 
as liberal as that accorded to fire departments and police departments. 

Early in October, the Surgeon General of the United States Puhlio 
Health Service, transmitted a communication recommending that all 
places of public gathering throughout the State be closed. This commu- 
nication was immediately transmitted by telegraph to all municipal offi- 
cials in the State with the added recommendation that the restriction 
should be applied as local conditions seemed to require. On October 2, 
the rules for the control of influenza were revised and revisions were also 
made on October IS, and October 16, 

In spite of the seriousness of the epidemic, it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to apply rigid restrictive rules uniformly and simultaneously 
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throughout the State. The epidemic hegan in the estreme northern end 
of Illinois, which is almost four hundred miles in length, and apread over 
the State as a great wave, for the most part, following the main avenues 
of travel. While the disease raged in the vicinity of Chicago, no eases 
bad as yet been reported in central or southern Illinois. When the dis- 
ease was most prevalent in central Illinois, the epidemic had entirely 
subsided in communities in the extreme north, while cities and villages 
in the southern part of the State were bo far unaffected. It was conse- 
quently necessary to apply rules and r^trictive measures according to 
the conditions existing at the time in the individual communities. 

After repeated conferences with the Illinois Influenza Commission, 
the Department of Public Health issued orders prohibiting public dances, 
public funerals, and stock sales, closing theatres and motion picture 
houses and prohibiting all public gatherings not essential to the conduct 
of the war. Schools were permitted to remain open providing they had 
adequate medical and nursing supervision. The wisdom of this provi- 
sion has been convincingly demonstrated since that time. Notonly did the 
employment of medical inspectors and school nurses go far toward con- 
trolling the prevalence of influenza among school children, but it had a 
definite effect upon the prevalence of other communicable diseases for 
months to come. A large number of Illinois communities which, prior 
to that time, had showed no concern over the health of school children 
were so convinced of the value of school medical service that they have 
made such service permanent. 

Realizing the need of educating the public during this critical period 
in matters of personal hygiene, the Department of Public Health main- 
tained a continous news service through the newspapers of the State and 
distributed over a third of a million pamphlets on influenza and pneu- 
monia. Mayors, city councils, school boards, employers of labor, officials 
of churches, hospital authorities and the public generally, were advised 
as to the measures which would have the most influence in controlling the 
spread of disease. 

The greatest stress was laid upon the necessity for isolating all per- 
sons suffering from colds and attention was called to the fact that this 
would continue to be imperative until more definite means of diagnosing 
influenza from ordinary colds could be developed. Under the rules of the 
department, all persons suffering from apparent "common celds" were 
regarded as victims of influenza and were isolated and placed under 
proper restriction. The department also required that face masks be 
worn by physicians and nurses while attending influenza patients and 
required the same precaution on the part of all visitors in hospitals, who 
were admitted only in case of grave emergency. The department issued 
special educational material calling attention to the value and the limita- 
tions of face masks, insisting that such masks must be properly made and 
properly cared for, directions for making suitable masks being included 
in the circulars issued. 
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As a result of the conferences of the Illinois Influenza Commission 
and investigations of the commission as to the various vaccines advocated 
as a means of prevention, the health department of the city of Chicago 
began the preparation of a mixed vaccine, quantities of which were gener- 
ously supplied to the State Department of Public Health and, by the 
department, distributed to the physicians of the State on request. 

At the time of this distribution, the State Department of Public 
Health held that the use of vaccines was entirely experimental and that 
the results obtained up to that time were not sufficient to justify any defi- 
nite recommendations or assurances. The emergency was great and 
many authorities seemed to have confidence in a preventive vaccine and 
the department merely placed itself in a position to supply such vaccine 
in case it was desired for use. 

The physicians who used this vaccine were asked to make reports on 
the resulte of the immunization obtained to the Illinois Influenza Com- 
mission, but the reports received were of little or no value. The results 
reported varied in the greatest extreme. Some physicians not only de- 
clared that the vaccine gave complete immunity, but went so far as to 
assert that it had proven curative — a claim which had never been made 
for it in any way — while other physicians not only denied any preven- 
tive value, but went so far as to say that the vaccine, when employed, in- 
creased the susceptibility of the individual. Between these extremes 
were all manner of observations. 

The report of the results obtained from the use of this particular 
vaccine and of other vaccines was made by a committee at a meeting of 
the American Public Health Association held in Chicago and was to the 
effect that no influenza vaccine has proven efficacious up to the present 
time, but that it is worth while to employ anti-pneumococcic vaccines ex- 
perimentally. 

During the summer of 1919, outbreaks of so-called "epidemic colds" 
were reported in many sections of the State and there was grave appre- 
hension on the part of national. State and local health authorities that 
the influenza epidemic would recur during the winter of 1919-1920, As 
tliese pages are written, there appears to be little likelihood that such a 
recurrence will be experienced. Sporatic cases of influenza are still being 
reported in considerable numbers and there is believed to be an increase 
in pneumtaiia and other re.'^piratory diseases. 

Considerable discussion has arisen to the effect of the influenza epi- 
demic on the development of pulmonary tuberculosis. While it is obvious 
that the incidence of influenza will not develop and has not developed 
pulmonary tuberculosis de novo, there seems to be no question but that 
thousands of cases of quiescent, dormant, or arrested tuberculosis 
throughout Illinois have been reactivated by influenza and influenza- 
pneumonia. The Division of Tuberculosis of the State Department of 
Public Health, while making no definite statement as to the exact rela- 
tionship between the two diseases, reports, from information obtained 
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from Illinios sanatoria and dispensaries, that approximately 60 per cent 
of the persons known to have developed active tuberculosis within the 
past few months were victims of the influenza epidemic of last year, the 
history of the active tuberculous condition very frequently dating from 
that time. 

rYPHOID FB7EB 

During the iiscal year ending June 30, 1919, there were reported to 
the Division of Communicable Diseases, 1,199 eases of typhoid fever, as 
compared with 1,963 cases for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918. 

During the year, there were several severe epidemics of the disease, 
one at Moline which was found to have been due to the opening of a 
valve at the municipal water works admitting directly into the mains 
the raw water from the Mississippi River. In this epidemic there were 
over 180 cases Reported. A second outbreak of typhoid and para-typhoid 
in Moline was found to be due to the use of polluted water from what is 
known as the "McGovem Well." 

An epidemic of typhoid fever occurred at Galesburg with over 30 
cases; in the rural district of Lake County with 36 cases; in the rural 
districts of Madison County with 29 eases; in the rural districts of Ean- 
dolph County, including the city of Sparta, with SI cases and in the city 
of Jacksonville with 67 cases. 

An epidemic, with 43 re])orted eases, occurred in Joliet, Will 
County, a community which has had a typhoid fever outbreak almost 
every year confined to a section which is uosewered and in which there 
is a limestone foundation. This section of the city is given over to the 
foreign population and in it there is considerable congestion iu housing 
and a number of open polluted wells are used. 

On the whole, public education has gone far toward reducing the 
incidence of typhoid fever in Illinois. Practically all intelligent people 
are now aware that the disease is entirely preventable and most munici- 
palities have come to realize the urgent need of pure water supply as a 
community asset. 

The greatest danger from typhoid epidemics in the future will lie 
in the rural communities, and particularly in the country towns where 
there is beginning to be considerable congestion of population without 
adequate means of obtaining pure water supply and of sewage and wast« 
disposal. 

UALABIA 

There has always been a certain amount of confusion in the minds 
cf the medical profession and the general public as to malaria, and this 
confusion ia doubtless responsible in some measure for the failure on 
the part of the Division of Communicable Diseases to receive anything 
like complete reports of cases occurring in Illinois throughout the past 
fiscal year. By a great many persons, malaria is not regarded as in- 
fectious or communicable. Particularly iu the southern part of the 
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State, a great many vague and indefinite conditions, probably having no 
relationship whatever with malaria, are attributed to the disease, while 
in those wide expanses of Illinois in which malaria is known to prevail 
continuously, a great many of the people have become accustomed to it 
and remain untreated or attempt their own cure with patent medicines 
without bringing the eases to the attention of the medical profession. 

The 199 eases of malaria reported during the past year constitute 
but a trifling percentage of the large number of cases that unquestion- 
ably must have occurred, the insignificance of these reports being appa- 
rent when it is known that 150 deaths were ascribed to the disease 
during the fiscal year ending Jnne 30, 1918. 

One of the most important health problems with which the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health must deal in years to come, is that 
of the suppression of malaria, which, during the fiscal "j'ear beginning 
July 1, 1917, is said to have cost the State over $3,600,000 in loss of 
life, medical care, nursing, "burials and loss of productive labor. Those 
who are familiar with the malaria problem in many sections of the State 
declare that this figure is far too conservative. 

In spite of the hazy and indefinite idea prevailing in many quarters 
regarding this disease, a great deal can be done by the ' systematic 
sterilization of malaria carriers, as suggested by Bass of New Orlearis, 
and of sanitary engineering projects to do away with the breeding places 
of mosquitos. Before these projects can he placed in extensive opera- 
tion, however, it will be necessary to carry out a more extensive edu- 
cational campaign to impress upon the minds of public officials and the 
people that the scourge of malaria is as preventable as it is costly. 

SMALLPOX 

During the fiscal year just ended, there was decided decrease in 
the number of cases of smallpox reported to the Division of Communi- 
cable Diseases. While there were 4,475 cases reported during the 
previous fiscal year, there were but 3,038 cases reported during the year 
ending June 30, 1919. Even with this decided decrease, which is per- 
haps due to accidental causes rather than anything else, the smallpox 
situation, not only in Illinois, is very discouraging. 

In the present state of our knowledge, smallpox is an absolutely 
nnnecessary scourge. It may he prevented by a simple and harmless 
vaccination which costs little to apply and yet, investigations made by 
the Division of Communicable Diseases, indicate that there are many 
communities in Illinois where not over five per cent of the population 
have availed themselves of this definite protection. 

While there have been no very wide-spread or severe epidemics, 
there have been a number of invasions by the disease, entailing human 
suffering, loss of life and disturbance of business and social affairs which 
could readily have been avoided. In one outbreak at Elgin, 88 cases 
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were reported; in Galesbiirg 7G eai-es; Fulton County TiS cases; Jaspei" 
County 39 cases; Kane County, outside of Elgin, !)5 cases. 

The decrease in sinalii«>x, where vaccination is generally employed, 
is so striking as to require no wordy discussion. In the city of Chicago, 
which contains almost one-half the i)opulation of the State, there were 
but 112 cases of smallpox during the past fiscal year, whiie in the other 
parts of the State there were over 3,000. Vaccination is very much more 
general in Chicago than in the rural communities. In the states of New 
York and Massachusetts, where vaccination has been made general 
through campaigns of edncation, smallpox is practically unknown and 
almost no restrictive measures have to be employed. In fact, in a recent 
fiscal year, the state of New York had only 35 eases of smallpox reported 
— a state very much larger than Illinois — with only about ten per cent 
as many cases of smallpox. 

MEASLES 

While measles has been popularly regarded as one of the "minor 
communicable diseases of child life," it is noted that this disease, during 
the past year, has caused twice as many deaths as scarlet fever, judging 
merely from the death certificates in which measles is definitely given as 
the cause of death. As a matter of fact, the mortality from measles can- 
not he accurately determined from the death reports, inasmuelj as deaths 
may be due to complicating broncho-pnuemonia, or to acute tuberculosis 
following the measles attack. Hence, it may be stated that measles is 
responsible for even a higher death rate than is accredited to it in our 
mortality statistics and becomes one of the very serious menaqes of child 
life. 

During the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1919, there were 19,165 
cases of measles reported, this being about twice as many cases as were 
reported during the previous fiscal year. It is not certain, however, that 
this figure indicates a much greater prevalence of the disease. With a 
gradual process of edueatiin, physicians are coming to report their 
measles cases with greater regularity and this large increase may con- 
sequently mean a closer observance of the rules and regulations of the 
Department of Public Health. 

During the year, there were 14,304 cases of measles reported from 
Chicago, where reports of communicable diseases are more general than 
elsewhere in the State. In Evanston there were 1,020 cases reported; 
in Galesburg 160 cases; in McHenry County 67; and in the city of Kock- 
ford 648 cases. 

The cities of Chicago, Eockford and Evanston do not constitute a 
full half of the population of Illinois and yet these three communities 
reported 15,722 cases of measles during the year as compared with 3,393 
eases from the rest of the State. In the three cities named, health ad- 
ministration is generally satisfactory and it is believed that this great 
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discrepancy is due to lack of observance of health regulations in otlier 
conimunitjes of the State. 

SOABLET PEVEfi 

During the past fiscal year, there were 4,140 cases of scarlet fever 
reported to the Division of Communicable Diseases as compared with 
5,084 for the fiscal year ending Jime 30, 191&, or a, decrease of 1,663 
cases. 

During the past year, there were outbreaks of scarlet fever in epi- 
demic proportions at Quincy, Mt. Sterling, DeKalb, Kankakee and La- 
Salle. 

DIPHTHERIA 

Throughout the entire State, including the city of Chicago, the 
number of cases of diphtheria reported to the Division of Communicable 
Diseases during the past fiscal year shows a decided decrease as compared 
with the previous fiscal year. Tn the State as a whole, the number of 
cases reported during the year ending June 30, lOl? was 7,789 while, 
during the previous year, there were approximately 11,000 cases reported. 
The greatest number of cases of diphtheria during the past year was re- 
ported from Chicago, a total of 5,842 as compared with diphtheria re- 
ports in Chicago for the previous year numbering 7,423. 

In spite i>f this general decrease in diphtheria cases, the cost in 
human life and human suffering of this disease is deplorable and well- 
nigh inexcusable. Laboratory methods of diagnosis diphtheria have been 
developed along the simplest possible lines and the State Department of 
Public Health has made laboratory diagnoses available not only at the 
central laboratory at Springfield, but in the several branch laboratories 
throughout the State, The determination of whether or not an exposed 
person or contact is immune from the disease is a very easy matter and 
in case the individual la not immune, complete immunity may be secure<l 
through the use of toxin -antitoxin or through prophylactic doses of anti- 
toxin which protects the individual thoroughly for a short period cf 
time. 

In addition to the progress which may readily be made in extending 
immunity to individuals, diphtheria antitoxin, which is distributed by 
the State Department of Public Health without cost, regardle^ of the 
financial condition of the individual, is a specific cure if used early and 
in proper doses. 

In spite of the fact that the State has placed at the disposal of all 
persons the absolute means of prevention, immunization and cure, it is 
to be noted that there were 1,058 deaths from diphtheria during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 959 of which occurred in the city of 
Chicago, and it is further to be noted that diphtheria cost the people of 
Illinois in human lives, medical attendance, burials and loss of gainful 
occupation considerably over a milHon dollars during the same year.^^^ 
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Perhaps the most direct means of reducing unnecessary morbidity 
and mortality from diphtheria will come through the education of phys- 
icians, parents and school authorities whereby cultures will be taken from 
all "simple sore throats" to determine whether or not there is diphtheric 
infection. In a great many outbreaks of this disease that have been re- 
ported throughout the State, the first cases were practically ignored in 
the belief that they were cases of simple throat infection. 

MENINGITIS 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, there were but 131 
cases of epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis reported to the Division of 
Communicable Diseases, as compared with 349 cases for the previous 
>far. There were no serious epidemics in any section of the State. 

ACUTE POLIOMYELITIS 

The decrease in the number of cases of acute poliomyelitis during 
the past fiscal year is exceedingly gratifying. There were only 365 cases 
reported, as compared with 867 cases for the previous year, and yet it is 
possible that the conditions throughout the State have been even better 
than indicated by these figures. The educational work of the State De- 
partment of Public Health during the past few years and, particularly, 
at the time of the great Eastern epidemic of a few years ago, has resulted 
in greater care on ttie part of the medical profession in the diagnoses of 
cases which in any way resemble infantile paralysis, and great improve- 
ment in the reporting of suspected cases. 

Of the 265 cases reported during the year ending June 30, 1919, 
111 were found in Cook County, of which 71 were in the city of Chicago, 
5 in Evanston and 26 in Oak Park. From Kankakee 30 cases were re- 
ported; JoDaviess County 7 cases; Kane County 9 cases; DeKalb 
County 35 cases and Putman County 80 cases. 

WHOOPING CODOn 

Whooping cough is another of the so-called "minor diseases of child- 
hood," which causes a great deal more destruction of human life than is 
generally appreceiated. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
there were 708 deaths from whooping cough in Illinois, or twice as many 
as were due to measles, and nearly three times as many as were due to 
scarlet fever. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, there were 7,314 cases 
reported, as compared with 14,304 cases during the previous year. 

Since there is at this time no specific means of determining the 
immunity of a child to whooping cough, and no specific means of treat- 
ment, our chief reliance in overcoming this disease must be placed upon 
a thoroughgoing campaign of education impressing upon the parent? of 
the State that if every precaution is taken to guard the child from infec- 
tion during early life, there is a likelihood that he may escape the disease 
— 3 P H 
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altogether, through that immunity which seems to be acquired in later 
years. 

The old time theory that children may as well he exposed to the so- 
called "minor contagious diseases" has been a murderous doctrine, re- 
sponsible for the enormous wastage of thousands upon thousands of 
human lives. 

PNEUMONIA 

The records of the Division of Communicable Diseases relative to 
the reports of cases of pneumonia during the year ending June 30, 1919, 
are of interest chiefly in reflecting the seriousness of the influenza epi- 
demic and the frequency with which pneumonia complicated that disease. 
The figures also indicate perhaps a more general observance of the rules 
and regulations of the department relative to the reporting of pneumonia 
which has only recently come to be regarded by local health oflieials and 
by practicing physicians as a communicable disease subject to public con- 
trol. 

During the past fiscal year there were 80,097 cases of pneumonia 
reported, as compared with 6,485 during the previous fiscal yep.r. 

THE COST OP COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 

There is always a tendency to regard human life and human suffer- 
ing lightly until death and disease come close to the individual, and even 
then the lesson seems readily forgotten. It is a strange commentary up- 
on the intelligence and feelings of the people that loss from communi- 
cable disease expressed in dollars and cents is more convincing and im- 
pressive than when expressed in grief and sorrow and human suffering, 
but such is unquestionably the case. 

In the annual report of the State Department of Public Health for 
the fiscal year endiug June 30, 19] 8, there was published a table showing 
the financial loss from preventable disease and it is believed that this 
table and tlie facta contained in it have gone further toward securing 
public and otEeial attention to disease prevention than any other argument 
or evidence ever offered. The data afforded a specific way of impressing 
upon city and county officials the actual tremendous cash penalty 
their communities were bearing annually on account of- the failure to 
provide adequate means of disease prevention and upon individual citi- 
zens the price they themselves are paying for their personal indifference 
and for the disregard of good local health administration for which, in 
the last analysis, the private citizen is responsible. 

In computing the cost of communicable diseases the following defi- 
nite factors were taken into consideration and in every instance it is 
believed that the figures employed result in an under-statement rather 
than an exaggeration of the facts; cost of human life computed at $3,000 
for the aduit and $500 for the child; cost of burial $100 for the adult 
and $50 for the child; estimate of the number of cases of illness for 
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each death from disease prepared upon recognized epidemiological stand- 
ards ; the cost for medical and nursing care for the sick and the value 
of the loss of time from prodnctive or gainful occupation. In these 
eomputations each disease was given careful and separate consideration 
and it is believed that the resultant figures state the case as clearly and 
accurately as it can be stated. 

Ill a similar table for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, which 
is presented herewith,* certain minor changes were deemed advisable 
and the diseases of rabies, septic sore throat, influenza and gonorrhea 
and syphilis have been included. During the previous year many of the 
cases of epidemic meningitis were found among soldiers in the military 
cantonments of Illinois, and on this account this disease was reckoned 
as partly a disease of adults and partly a disease of childhood. Inas- 
much as there have been practically no cases of epidemic meningitis 
among adults during the past j'ear, the disease has been reckoned as 
purely one of childhood and the figures reduced accordingly. 

In previous years infiuenza was not a factor of sufficient importance 
to justify its consideration in this table, but the epidemic of the autumn 
of 1918 and the winter of 1918-19 was of such magnitude that it placed 
this disease in first rank as a cause for human illness, sacrifice of life 
and consequent financial loss. 

As a matter of fact, during tlie past fiscal year, influenza stood sec- 
ond only to tuberculosis as a source of financial loss to the State, the 
total cost being estimated at $73,710,000; if the influenza loss be com- 
bined to the loss from pneumonia the total would amount to about 
$138,343,803, making the combined cost far in excess of any single dis- 
ease. It is not fair to assume, however, that all of the pneumonia mor- 
tality or morbidity is attributable to" the influenza epidemic, since pneu- 
monia cost the State something over $30,000,000 during the previous 
fiscal year when influenza was not an important factor. If we assume 
the increase in pneumonia cost during the past fiscal year as compared 
with the previous fiscal year, as being the result of the influenza epidemic, 
we find that this pneumonia cost amounts to $18,633,795 which, added 
to the cost of infiuenza, gives a total of $93,343,795. 

The cost of tuberculosis during the fiscal year ending .Tune 30, 191S, 
was approximately $115,000,000 and during the past fiscal year this 
was reduced by about $33,000,000 with the cost of tuberculosis during 
the year of $92,723,000. 

It is interesting to note that even though reduced very materially 
and to a point lower than has been attained in any previous year, tuber- 
culosis still costs the State of Illinois a larger amount annually than 
the total cost of the tragic devastating and overwhelming influenza- 
pneumonia epidemic. 
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Influenza lose {11.69 per capita. 
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One is naturally staggered in view of the fact that the influenza- 
pneumonia epidemic cost $11,59 to every man, woman and child in the 
State of Illinois, and yet, the public views with seeming indiflEerence the 
fact that a higher cost or approximately ?13 per capita is made each 
year through another preventable and curable disease, and has been so 
sustained throughout generations. 

In the year ending June 30, 1918, the total computed loss from 
communicable diseases was $154,881,685, or a per capita loss of $34.67. 
In the year ending June 30, 1919, we have added the expense of the 
great influenza-pneumonia epidemic and we have also included rabies, 
septic sore throat and venereal diseases, so that the total cost was swelled 
to $323,634,515, or a loss of $35.16 to every citizen of the State. 

In considering the cost of communicable disease to the individual 
county, one must bear in mind certain factors which may materially 
increase morbidity and mortality and which result in misleading inter- 
pretations. For example: Winnebago County shows the highest coat 
in communicable disease of any county in the State, with a per capita 
loss of $90.69. It will he home in mind that Camp Grant, oile of the 
largest military cantonments in the middle west and one which was 
sorely stricken with influenza, is situated in Winnebago County. The 
county having the second highest disease cost is Union, a relatively 
small county in which there is situated a large State charitable institu- 
tion; while Lake County, which has the fourth highest disease cost 
amounting to $67.04 per capita, contained the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station with many thousand young men, and which was the center 
of the influenza epidemic. Making these allowances, it appears that 
Hardin County with a per capita loss of $67.53, is paying the highest 
penalty for preventable disease of any county in the State. . Hardin 
County is a singularly rural county, being situated in the extreme south- 
ern portion of Illinois on tlie Ohio River, having no railroad and being 
consequently more or less isolated. That this county should have the 
highest per capita cost from preventable disease tends to confirm the now 
recognized fact that the rural community once regarded as perfectly 
healthful, in reality suffers more severely from communicable disease 
than the lai^er urban communities. In many instances, the city of 
Chicago, largest city in Illinois and the second largest city in the Nation, 
has a lower per capita cost than most of the isolated rural communities. 

The counties having the lowest per capita cost are Ogle, and Bond, 
the former with a preventable disease loss of $13.32 per capita and Bond 
County with a loss of $12,65, Eegardless of the relatively low cost in 
the more fortunate counties, reference to the accompanying table* will 
show tliat there is not a county in the State of Illinois in which the cost 
of preventable disease is so low Uiat it would not be the part of wisdom 
and a matter of substantial financial economy to establish and maintain 

•Page 36-38. 
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a thoroughgoing health department with full-time medical health officer 
and an adequate complement of laboratory workers, inspectors and com- 
munity nurses. 

This table shows in a graphic way the need for more intelligent 
conservation of human life and health. The influenza- pneumonia epi- 
demic brought home more tragically the folly of unpreparedness and yet, 
the average citizen is so thoughtless of these things and human memory 
apparently so short, that it is doubtful if many, save the most progres- 
sive and far-sighted communities, will take the step to saf^uard their 
people. 



DI8TBIBUTI0N OF PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE 1 

One of the most important functions of the newly created Division 
of Research and Biological Laboratories will be the manufacture and 
distribution of preventive and curative sera and vaccines which for many 
years past, to a greater or less extent, have been provided without cost 
16 the people of the State, regardless of their financial condition. 

On account of the delay of organizing the Division of Hesearch and 
Biological Laboratories and the many changes made in the Division of 
Diagnostic Laboratories, incidental to the war, the distribution of the 
preventive and curative agencies have been carried out during the past 
fiscal year by the Division of Communicable Diseases with the exception 
of salversan and other remedies for the treatment of venereal diseases 
which, on account of Federal contract, are distributed by the Division 
of Social Hygiene, 

Illinois was one of the first states in the Union to recognize the im- 
portance and great public economy of the free distribution of diphtheria 
antitoxin, and as years have passed other proven agencies for the pre- 
vention of communicable diseases have been added. At the present time 
tlie State Department of Public Health distributed through several hun- 
dred agencies conveniently situated through the State, both preventive 
and curative antitoxin for preventive use; the Schick test to determine 
immunity to diphtheria; typhoid and para-typhoid vaccine; nitrate of 
silver solation for the prevention of blindness through infection of the 
eyes at birth, and smallpox vaccine for use in State institutions or in 
unusual emergencies. 

During the fiscal year just passed, the following quantities of diph- 
theria antitoxin were distributed : 
13.B01 1,OOD unit packages, chiefly for preventive use. 
4.915 3,000 unit packages, for Individual curative use. 
10,526 5,000 unit packagea. for Individual curative use. 
7.474 10,000 unit packages, for individual curative use. 
1,650 10,000 unit packaRes. for Institutional use. 
450 20,000 unit packages, for Institutional use. 

48,416 packages of 2SS,ll«,00a units. 

The very great saving in dollars and cents through the free distri- 
bution of antitoxin in Illinois — a saving which amounts to almost one 
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quarter of a million dollars each year merely in purchase price — has been 
dealt with in a previous report. 

During the past few years data have been collected by the Division 
of Communicable Diseases on 44,025 cases of diphtheria, in which 
82,090 doses of antitoxin were adminietered. In these cases there were 
2,613 deaths, or a death rate of 5.93 per cent, as compared with mortality 
of forty-five per cent which was the average before the use of antitoxin. 

It will be borne in mind that the success of the use of antitosin 
depends largely upon its being administered in sufficient dosages and 
administered very early in the disease. In a thousand of these cases in 
which death occurred the time of administration is not given, but in 
the remaining one thousand six hundred and thirteen cases it is found 
that in most instances antitoxin was not administered early and conse- 
quently that the mortality is unnecessarily high. In fact, there is 
reason to assume that if antitoxin had been administered in these cases 
at the beginning of illness, the mortality would have been reduced to an 
exceedingly low point, lower than that common to other diseases which 
are not regarded with apprehension or concern. 

Of the 1,613 eases in which death occurred, and in which the date 
of administration of antitoxin is definitely known, it is to be not«d that 
in only 308 cases. was the administration made on the first day. Anti- 
toxin was given on the second day in 498 cases ; on the third day in 358 
cases; on the fourth day in 175 cases; on the fifth day in 123 cases; on 
the sixth day in 73 cases ; on the seventh day in 53 .caees ; on the eighth day 
in 10 cases; on the ninth day in 3 cases; on the tenth day in 18 cases; 
on the eleventh day in 1 case ; on the fourteenth day 2 cases, and on the 
fifteenth day 1 case. 

Of the 2,613 fatal cases, 1,388 were reported as laryngeal diph- 
theria. 

During the same period of time antitoxin was administered to 
60,690 persons in the State for the purpose of immunization. Of these, 
17,320 had been exposed to diphtheria in the same house; 30,444 in the 
same room and 6,513 in the same bed. In 6,513 cases the degree of 
exposure was not indicated. 

Of this 60,690 exposed persons, 1,344 or 3.5 per cent subsequently 
contracted the disease. Of this 1,244 persons 319 developed the disease 
in one day ofexposure; 155 in two days; 94 in three days; 39 in four 
days; 65 in five days; 16 in six days; 53 in seven days; 17 in eight days; 
18 in nine days; 37 in ten days; 9 in eleven days; 11 in twelve days; 8 
in thirteen days; 25 in fourteen days; 6 in fifteen days; 5 in sixteen 
days; 3 in seventeen days; 7 in eighteen days; 4 in nineteen days; 26 
in twenty-one days; 6 in twenty-two days; 4 in twenty-five days; 9 in 
twenty-eight days; 1 in thirty days; 8 in four weeks; 10 in five weeks; 
7 in six weeks; 6 in seven weeks; and 3 in eight weeks. In 282 cases 
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the period after exposure in which the disease developed was not 
indicated. 

During the fiscal year there were 6,363 packages of typhoid and 
para-typhoid vaccine in syringes distributed from Springfield or through 
the department's agencies throughout tlie State, as well fts 10,539 
packages of typhoid and para-typhoid vaccine distributed in ampules- 

With the development of the Division of Research and Biological 
Laboratories for which provision has been made by the Fifty-first General 
Assembly, it is expected tliat additional preventive and curative sera and 
vaceinea will be made available to the medical profession and to the 
people of the State, and that these will be prepared, for the most part, 
in the department's own laboratories, materially reducing the cost of 
production. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The great value of the systematic reporting of communicable diseases 
lies in the use which may be made of these reports in systematic epi- 
demiological work. Except in special instances, where the conditions 
seem to warrant unusual action, it is necessary for the State Department 
to rely upon the local health authorities for the check-up of morbidity 
statistics and the follow-up of cbmmunieable disease eases. Of the 2,700 
local health jurisdictions in Illinois, very few indeed are so organized 
as to carry out epidemiological work effectively, intelligently or well.- 
In fact, of these 2,700 local health jurisdictions, approximately 1,500 are 
entirely rural, the local health authorities being the township supervisor, 
assessor and town clerk, men who are usually engaged in private activi- 
ties who give only a small portion of their time to their public duties, 
and who frequently . regard their functions as local health officers ae of 
very trivial importance. In most cases the supervisor feels that he has 
done his full duty when he has placarded an infected house and has 
established a nominal quarantine. He is not disposed, as a rule, to in- 
vestigate the source of infection, and, in the vast majority of instances, 
he is not qualified to do so intelligently, even if so disposed. In years 
paat it has seemed almost impossible to secure adequate public health 
organization for these rural communities. The cost of a full-time health 
officer for the average township would be prohibitive. The Fiftieth 
General Assembly, however, enacted a district health department law 
(Kurd's Statutes, 1917, chapter 42, page 2376; amended June 30, 1919, 
and in force July 1, 1919, Session Laws 1919, page 753), whereby, on 
referendum vote, adjoining municipalities and townships within the 
eame county or in adjoining counties may unite to form a health dis- 
trict, may levy a tax and may establish a modern health department. 
The law speciiies that there shall be a full-time medical health officer, 
selected by civil service and on nomination of the State Department of 
Public Health, and that there shall also be suitable offices, laboratories, 
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inspectors, nurses and other appurtenances of a well organized health 
department. 

luasmuch as any number of contiguous townships or road districts 
or municipalities may unite under the provisions of this law, there is no 
community in the State which is too small to receive its advantages, and 
inasmuch as the funds necessary for the operation of such a department 
are obtained by the levying of a special tax, there can be no valid excuse 
for any community foregoing the benefits of this act on the plea of 
exhausted financial resources. 

PUTUBE PLANS 

. Through increased appropriations made by the Fifty-first General 
Assembly, it will be possible to employ two additional full-time district 
health officers. The district health officer plan, adopted in Illinois a 
number of years ago, has proven remarkably successful, although the 
field staff has not been large enough in the past to attain ideal results. 
Increased appropriations have also made possible the employment of an 
assistant epidemiologist and has affordeil some increase in the office 
personnel. 

During the coming year and with the resumption of relatively nor- 
mal conditions, extensive activities along epidemiological lines will be 
carried out. While the reporting of communicable diseases is more 
general than has ever been known in Illinois before, such reports are 
still far from satisfactory and every effort will be directed toward making 
these reports more complete. 

In addition to this all of the rules and regulations of the State De- 
partment of Public Health for the control of the various communicable 
diseases will be subjected to revision and rewriting, in accordance with 
the more advanced knowledge of disease prevention. These revised 
regulations will be completed early in the new fiscal year. 
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As stated elsewhere in this report, one of the interesting results of 
our participation in the world war has been the general realization of 
the advisability, and even of the necessity, for coordinating the activities 
of the large numbers of extra-governmental agencies engaged more or 
less directly in matters of public health with the several State health 
departments. The war-time experience gave a new appreciation of the 
value of preventive medicine. The war also awakened a tremendous 
popular interest in health and social problems, enlisting the services of 
hundreds of thousands of intelligent laymen who had previously given 
little thought to public affairs. Several of the powerful organizations 
created for war-time work were reluctant to disband and consequently 
cast about for a field for peace-time activity and, in almost every in- 
stance, these organizations selected some phase of public health endeavor. 

Prior to the war there had been serious overlapping and duplication 
of effort among the volunteer agencies then existent, and this duplication 
became intensified by the engagement in public health work of the 
organizations created primarily for war purposes. One of the greatest 
and most difficult problems with which the State Department of Public 
Health of Elinois now has to deal is the correlation of volunteer health 
activities with a view of preventing overlapping, and at the same time of 
utilizing the tremendous popular interest and power which the volunteer 
organizations unquestionably afford. 

For a number of years prior to the war, tuberculosis work in Illi- 
nois constituted one of the most conspicuous examples of the coordina- 
tion of governmental and extra-governmental health organizations to be 
found in the United States, and, with the large problems of war-time 
tuberculosis, the cooperative relationship in Illinois was put to a severe 
test and was not found wanting. 

For a number of years, the State Department of Public Health has 
maintained an intimate relationship with the Illinois Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, an extra-governmental organization with affiliated local health 
societies in all parts of the State. This association has been in existence 
for about ten years, and has been liberally financed both by popular sub- 
scription and by the sale of Red Cross Christmas Seals, issued by the 
American Red Cross, the revenues from which are specifically dedicated 
to tuberculosis work. 
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For the year 1918, the Illinois Tuberculosis Association and its 
affiliated societies, including the local C'liiengo organization, had avail-, 
able approximately $150,000 from the sale of Bed Cross Seals, $32,23B 
of which was expended for the niainteJiance of the State Association, the 
balance being distributed for local use among the affiliated societies. In 
1919, on account of the tremendous importance of tuberculosis work 
incidental to the war, the American Bed Cross requested that the State 
and local tuhereulosis associations should not devote their time to the 
raising of funds, and in lieu of this, the Red Cross set aside a sum of 
$2,500,000 to be distributed by the National Tuberculosis Association 
among the several State associations, and by them to the local organiza- 
tions. Of this fund the Illinois Tuberculosis Association received 
approximately $134,506, exclusive of Chicago and Cook County, $44,861 
of which was expended for its own use and the balance distributed to 
local organizations. In many localities, the Bed- Cross Seal funds did 
not constitute more than one-half of the total resources for tuberculosis 
work, the balance being raised through membership dues and popular 
subscriptions. It thus appears that the Illinois Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, with its affiliated organizations, had available much larger sums of 
money than any other extra-governmental health agencies in the State, 
and was able to carry out a larger program of constructive work. 

A number of years ago, the officers and executive committee of the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association manifested to the State Department of 
Public Health, then the State Board of Health, a desire to carry out its 
program in such a way as to most effectively supplement governmental 
activity and the cooperative relationship entered into at that time has 
been made infinitely more effective through the removal of the offices of 
the association from Chicago to Springfield, where there is constant 
contact between the executives of the State Association and the olficers 
of the State Department of Public Health. 

In the plan of organization of the State Department of Public 
Health, made possible through the enactment of the Civil Administrative 
Code, it was obvious that legislative appropriations did not make pos- 
sible the complete development of all divisions to the strength necessary 
ill meeting all of the State's large and complex health problem. On this 
account, it was deemed advisable to develop to the greatest strength pos- 
sible those divisions absolutely essential to efficient general health work, 
and to create in less highly developed form those phases of work which, 
while exceedingly important,- might safely be deferred to a later time. 

In the development of the Division of Tuberculosis, it was found 
that the plan of cooperation between the Illinois Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and the State Department of Public Health had been so effective 
and satisfactory that, important a.s the subject is, it was deemed safe to 
make the division within the department relatively small, depending 
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upon the extra -govern mental agencies for a large part of the tuberculosis 
odueational work throughout the State. 

The Assistant Director of the department, who for a number of 
years has served as president of the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, 
assumed the duties of Chiet of the Division of Tuberculosis aud, in 
meeting the war-time tuberculosis problem, it became his duty to 
coordinate the activities of the department with those of the Illinois 
Tuberculosis .Association and the State Council of Defense, and to 
cooperate with the American Red Cross (particularly iu the relief of 
returned tuberculous soldiers) and with other extra-governmental or- 
ganizations. 

The results of this eoordihative plan has proven extremely satis- 
factory and there is reason to assume that, in the peace-time program of 
public health work now under contemplation, the Illinois Tuberculosis 
Association will prove extremely helpful to the State Department of 
Public Health and to the people of Illinois, and that on the other hand, 
through the popular approval of a plan bo thoroughly in line with 
modern concepts of econoiny and efficiency, the relationship will add 
largely to the strength of the Illinois Tuberculosis Association. 

WORK OF THE DIVISION 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, the Division of Tuberculosis 
engaged in two cooperative enterprises to meet various phases of the 
tuberculosis war problem, and in addition, was carrying out those 
functions imposed upon it under normal conditions by the laws of the 
State, such as the encouragement of the observance of the rules and 
regulations for the control of tuberculosis and the educational aud 
clinical work which constitute an effective program in the prevention and 
suppression of the disease. 

In one of these coordinated enterprises, the Division of Tuberculo- 
sis worked, under contract, in conjunction with the Central Division of 
the American Red Cross and the Tuberculosis Association for the pur- 
pose of making adequate provision for the care of returned tuberculous 
soldiers, about 1,700 of whom had come back to Illinois up to that time. 
This contract provided that the American Red Cross, through the home 
service sections of its local chapters, should make first contact upon 
returned tuberculous soldiers, and should furnish preliminary informa- 
tion to the Division of Tuberculosis and to the Illinois Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, whose duty it should he to provide thorough physical examin- 
ation for these young men, and to aid in securing sanatorium or other 
adequate care and treatment. Similar contracts were ultimately 
adopted in a large number of the states of the Union, the vast majority 
of them following closely the provisions of the original Illinois agree- 
ment- 

The second cooperative enterprise was represented in the so-called 
cooperating committee on the tuberculosis war problem, made up of the 
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State Council of Defense, the State Department of Public Health, and 
the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, This cooperating committee was 
created prior to the agreement with the American Bed Cross and at a 
time when there was practically no provision throughout Illinois for the 
examination, care or relief of tuberculous soldiers or for otherwise meet- 
ing the tuberculosis war problem which loomed tremendous during the 
early months of the war. 

The cooperating committee on the tuberculosis war problem ceased 
to function after the signing of the Armistice, but the activities inciden- 
tal to providing for returned tuberculous soldiers will have to be con- 
tinued for a number of years after all peace-time conditions have been 
resumed. 



TJIE COOrERATING COMMITTEE OS TilE TUBEBCULOSIS WAR PROBLEM 

Shortly after the United States engaged in the war and when re- 
ports were first being received as to the magnitude of the tuberculosis 
problem in the European nations, there was created at the suggestion of 
Colonel Frank Billings, later Chief of the Department of Reconstruction 
of the United States Army, a sub-committee of the State Council of 
Defense devoted to tuberculosis of which the Assistant Director of the 
State Department of Public Health was made ciiairman. This sub-com- 
mittee was coordinated with the Division of Tuberculosis of the State 
Department of Public Health and with the Illinois Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the Assistant Director acting as chairman of the coordinated 
organization. This committee prepared and carried out a program to 
meet the tuberculosis war problem of which the following is an outline ; 

(1) Creation of sub-committees on the tuberculosis war prob- 
lem in all of the counties of the State. 

(2) The selection in each county of one physician designated 
as "County Medical Director," chosen either on account of his 
special skill and training in the early diagnosis of tuberculosis or 
his willingness to devote time and study to qualify himself on these 
subjects. 

(3) The holding of clinical conferences at Springfield for the 
study of early diagnosis. These conferences brought together the 
best known experts on tuberculosis of the Mississippi Valley as a 
teaching staff and were attended by large numbers of physicians 
from all sections of the State. To a large extent, these conferences 
were responsible for the very unusual awakening of interest in tuber- 
culosis noted during the past year among the medical men of lUi- 

(4) The establishment of local tuberculosis clinics as a part 
of the preparation for better and more adequate care of tuberculous 
soldiers and tuberculous persons in the civil population. 
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(5) Agitation of the question of establishing county tuber- 
culosis sanatoria or emergency sanatoria or hospitals as required 
for the care of returned tuberculous soldiers. 

(6) Pei^onal contact with boards of supervisors or county 
commissioners to secure emergency appropriations for the care of 
returned tuberculous soldiers and for other war-time tuberculosis 
work. 

The committee on the tuberculosis war problem rendered good serv- 
ice at a time when practically no other agency or agencies were atempt- 
ing to operate. Even after the establishment of a cooperative relation- 
ship with the American Red Cross, for the specific purpose of caring 
for returned tuberculous soldiers, the local representatives of the com- 
mittee continued to render excellent service and this service was con- 
tinued until the governmental agencies such as the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and the United States Public Health Service, had assumed 
the major burden of the care of tuberculous persons of the army, navy, 
marine corps and nursing service. 

The physicians who served as county medical directors later made 
up much of the personnel in aiding the Eed Cross and Federal agencies 
in the care of returned tuberculous soldiers. 

The local activity of these men has been responsible very largely 
for the development of many new tuberculosis clinics throughout Illinois 
and the influence of the cooperating committee has doubtless been very 
great in securing the establi-shment of forty tuberculosis sanatoria in 
Illinois within the past two years. Through the cooperating committee, 
considerable numbers of county boards made their first appropriations 
for the relief of the tuberculous, pmving the way for a more humane, a 
more progressive, and a more generous attitude on the part of county 
authorities, now apparent with only a few unfortunate exceptions, 
throughout the entire State. 

THE CAEB OF BETCJRNED TUBBRCtJIX>D8 SOIJJIERS 

At the beginning of the fiscal year, the War Department had ad- 
vised the State Department of Public Health of the return of about 
1,700 tuberculous soldiers to Illinois. This number was increased to 
something over 1,800 by the time the Armistice was signed, the number 
exceeding 2,000 at the time these pages are written, and still increasing' 
through the groups of men who are now being discharged from army 
and navy tuberculosis hospitals and returned to their own communities. 
The number of tuberculous soldiers returned both before and after thi! 
signing of the Armistice, distributed by counties, is shown in an ac- 
companying table (Table I). 

The problem of the returned tuberculous soldier was encountered 

very early in our participation in the war. Many young men, who were 

doubtless tuberculous at the time of their acceptance into the service, 

brc^e down under the strain of their first training and returned to their 
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homes to find no organization or preparation to meet their needs. Illi- 
nois was singularly unfortunate In this respect, since there are no. State 
sanatoria for the tuberculous, and but very few county, municipal ajid 
private institutions. In some unfortunate instances early in the war, 
returned tuberculous soldiers were neglected, and, at times, were com- 
pelled to seek aid from the overseers of the poor. In at least one in- 
stance, a returned tuberculous soldier was permitted to die in an alms- 
house. 

TABLK I— RETUKNED TUBERCULOUS SOLDIERS REPORTED BY COUNTIES 
SHOWING SOLDIERS RETURNED TO ILLINOIS PRIOR TO AND SUC- 
CEEDING THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE 
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Through its representatives, the coopenitiiig eoraiiiittee on the 
tuberculosis war problem,, much had l>eeu done for these young men. 
County boards had been induced to make .special appropriations for them 
and considerable numbers of them had been examined by experts fur- 
nished by this Division and the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, and 
their treatment had been outlined. In many instances, medical and 
nursing care were furnished by the county medical directors of the co- 
operating committee and by the tuberculosis and other community 
nurses affiliated with the local tuberculosis organizations. 

The number of returned tuberculous soldiers, however, increased 
rapidly and their proper care became one of the most important aspects 
of home service during the war. In fact, it is anticipated that the re- 
turned tuberculous soldier will be a responsibility of the Nation, State 
and community for a number of years to come and will perhaps consti- 
tute the last problem to be solvetl in physical reconstruction following 
the war. It has been pointed out that when a blind man has been taught 
to work without sight, he becomes constantly more proficient with each 
succeeding year ; that the cripple, taught to work with an artificial limb, 
becomes more and more expert through practice; that the soldiers who 
liave returned from the war, sick with ordinary ailments, will either die 
or recover within a reasonable period of time, but that the returned tuber- 
culous soldier will remain subject to reactivation of disease for ten years 
to come. It consequently became apparent, early in the war, that some 
temporary provision for the care of tliese men be provided, but that ulti- 
mately their treatment should be taken over by some division of the 
Federal Government. 

To meet the immediate and rapidly growing emergency, a contract 
was entered into between the State Department of Public HeaJth, the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association and the American Eed Cross, whereby 
the Eed Cross, through its local chapters, should make first contact with 
all returned tuberculous soldiers, ascertaining their general condition of 
health, general financial and social condition of the family, the attitude 
of the individual toward his disease and his desire or willingness to ob- 
tain institutional or medical treatment. This information was placed 
in the hands of the State Department of Public Health and the Illinois 
Tuberculos/s Association, working jointly for the purpose of furnishing 
medical aid-and institutional care. The Illinois Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion assumed the chief burden of this work. Nurses were placed in the 
field to overcome the prejudice in the minds of a great many individuals 
in regard to tuberculosis, and to bring these persons to central points 
where experts employed by the department and the association subjected 
them to thorough physical examinatioji, and outlined the necessary 
treatment. The American Eed Cross met the traveling expenses of re- 
turned soldiers to the central or examining poinfa, and also assumed 
one-third of the cost of the institutional or other medical treatment 
recommended. 
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This working program was carried out rather effectively in most 
communities, but in certain sections it appeared difficult to impress upon 
the local Red Cross and TubereulosiB Association representatives the 
urgent necessity for institutional care early in the disease, and particu- 
larly to impress upon them that returned tuberculous soldiers should 
not be looked upon as objects of charity. 

Within the past year, through an appropriation of several million 
dollars made by the Federal Congress, the United States Public Health 
Service working in conjunction with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
has assumed the financial responsibility for the institutional care of 
returned tuberculous soldiers, but the cooperative activities of tlie Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the Illinois Tuberculosis Association and the State 
Department of Public Health have not been terminated, and in fact, 
have made much more effective the activities of the governmental agency. 

The problems confronting the cooperating agencies in dealing with 
returned soldiers, did not consist merely in the examination of returned 
tuberculous soldiers and securing sanatorium provisions for them; in a 
great many instances, tuljerculous soldiers stubbornly resisted all sug- 
gestions as to the nature of their disease, in some eases sacrificing their 
lives through this thoughtless attitude, while it was exceedingly difficult 
at times, even after institutional provisions had been made, to induce 
the sick or tuberculous patients to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of receiving institutional treatment or care. In fact, the provision for 
these men has been in large measure a campaign of education extending 
not only to the soldiers, but to the physicians and laymen of the State. 
It may be safely said that, had one-half of the medical profession and 
the educated laymen of Illinois attained a more intelligent attitude 
toward tuberculosis in the past, much human suffering would have been 
saved. On the other hand, our experience in dealing with about 2,000 - 
tuberculous soldiers and approximately 10,000 draft rejects during the 
war, has opened our eyes to the magnitude of the tuberculosis problem, 
aroused interest among all classes of people, increased the support of 
anti-tuberculosis agencies and, what is perhaps more important, has 
caused the members of the medical profession to take a keener and more 
lively interest in the early diagnosis and treatment of this very serious, 
very evasive but entirely preventable and curable disease. 

REACHING DRAFT REJECTS 

The influence of the war is manifest in the increasing number of 
tuberculosis sanatoria and dispensaries established throughout the State, 
and in the very great increase of clinical meetings devoted to tubercu- 
losis before county and local medical societies. In fact, these local 
dispensaries and clinical meetings have been of the utmost value in 
securing the thorough examination, not only of returned tuberculous 
soldiers, but of the thousands of young men rejected by the exemption 
boards on account of tuberculosis. In addition to the efforts made to 
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locate these draft rejects througli correspondence and clinical meetings, 
the State Department of Public Health has attempted to reach all of 
these young men through correspondence, sending a letter to each, offer- 
ing the services of the Divisionof Tuberculosis in'securing examination 
or institutional care. Each of these rejects was also sent a copy of the 
circular on the "Cause, Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis," issued 
bj'-tlie State Department of Public Health, together witli other helpful 
literature. 

INCREASED SANATORIOM FACILITIES 

At -the beginning of the fiscal year, Illinois found herself better 
provided with public tuberculosis sanatoria than in the past, but still 
far behind other progressive states of the Sation in such provision. 
Municipal sanatoria were in operation in Chicago, Roekford and Kock 
Island, with a municipal institution at Peoria practically ready for 
operation. Cook County was the only county maintaining a tuberculosis 
sanatorium worthy of the name. A few other counties had small build- 
ings or segregated quarters in connection with their almshouses, a pro- 
vision which cannot be recommended under any ciri3uni stances in this 
day of a more intelligent and humane attitude toward tuberculosis and 
the victims of the disease. 

Under the provisions of the excellent tuberculosis sanatorium law 
of 1915, LaBalle, McLean, Morgan and Adams Counties were engaged 
ill the establishment of county sanatoria for the free accommodation of 
the rich and poor alike. Champaign, Livingston and Ogle Counties, 
which had adopted the sanatorium measure at the autumn election of 
1916, were taking no active steps toward the completion of their insti- 
tutions. Outside of the Chicago district, private sanatoria were in 
operation at Ottawa, Springfield and Collinsville. With all of these 
institutions in operation, the provision was hopelessly inadequate to 
house the normal enormous tuberculous population of the State, to say 
nothing of the tremendously increasing number of tuberculous persons 
needing sanatorium care which were brought to light through military 
service. 

At the November election in 1918, the county tuberculosis sana- 
torium proposition was submitted to the voters in thirty-three counties. 
The Illinois Tuberculosis Association had set aside a considerable sum 
of money to finance the campaigns in these counties, and the Division of 
Tuberculosis assisted in the furthering of this project. 

The result of the election stands as conclusive evidence of the in- 
creasing intelligence of the people of Illinois in their attitude toward 
this most wide-spread and devastating of diseases, and also of the com- 
pelling force arising from our experiences with tubenudosis during 
the war. 

In the table here set forth, it will be seen that in every county in 
which it was submitted the proposition carried, in some instances with 
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as many as five -or six votes in the affirmative to one negative vote. 
(Table II.) It is interesting a}^ to obsene that, while the woraeu's 
vote was counted upon to put across the meaisure in many communities, 
the proposition would have been adopted m- all of the thirty-three 
counties, even though the women had ijot voted at all. 
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During the past year the IjaSalle Count> Sanatorium and the 
McLean County Sanatorium ha\e been opened, while the Adams County 
and the Morgan Count> institutions are being pushed to completion. 

Plans ha\e al-o been made for a number of county sanatoria for 
which funds have been pledged for appropnation at the annual meetings 
of boards of supervisori and county commi'i si oners in September, 1919, 

The establishment of this lar^e number of county tuberculosis 
sanatoria — forty institutions m a period of less than three years — a 
larger number of institutions than ha\e ever been established in any 
state in the Union in a like period of time, have imposed upon the 
Division of Tuberculosis unusual and arduous duties and grave responsi- 
bilities. The tuberculosis sanatorium is a technical institution of dis- 
tinctly specialized character, the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis 
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constituting a specialty as distinctive as operative surgerj'. Tn the very 
nature of things, tlie local sanatorium truwtees were not informed as to 
the difficult problems impobed upon them and it has been the duty of 
this Kvision of Tuberculosis working in close conjunction with the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association, to advise the sanatorium trustees on , 
the selection of sites, on architectural plans, on their medical and nurs- 
ing personnel and organization, and on the establishment of free tuber- 
culosis dispensaries and visiting nurse service. In rendering this 
service, the division has cailpd freely upon the Division of Sanitation for 
advice as to drainage, water supplies and sewage disposal, and upon 
- other divisions for such technical service as they are designed to render. 

During the coming year, the division will be engaged considerably 
in the guidance of sanatorium trustees and in advising in the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of public institutions. With only a 
few of the county sanatoria completed, or approaching completion, a 
number of very grave problems have already arisen, which, if not wisely 
solved, will jeopanliae the success of the entire Illinois county sana- 
torium system. These faults are largely due to the failure on the part 
of sanatorium trustees to realize that sanatorium architecture is very 
different from any other form of hospital architecture and requires 
specialized skill and experience, and to the failure on the part of the 
trustees to appreciate that a high degree of specialized training and 
skill is more important for a successful sanatorium than is ideal archi- 
tecture, construction or equipment. 

As a means of obtaining some degree of nniformity in the forty 
county institutions already established and in the fifty or sixty more, 
which will doubtless be completed within the next few years, the Division 
of Tuberculosis contemplates during the next year the inspection and 
grading of existing sanatoria along much the same line as is employed 
in the scoring of dairies, with the idea of pointing out to the institu- 
tional trustees the standards of construction and management generally 
recognized as essential to efficient and successful operation. 

Even after overwhelming afSrmative vote on the part of the people, 
considerable difficulty has been encountered in securing the prompt 
establishment of county sanatoria, on account of the reluctance of boards 
of supervisors or county commissioners to carry out the will of the 
people, these officials apparently feeling that, in spite of the public ex- 
pression at the polls, it is still discretionary with them as to whether or 
not they shall act. This reluctance or unwillingness has been the more 
difficult to overcome on account of a number of legal questions which 
have been raised in the application of the law. 

EDUCATIONAL WOEK AMONG PHYSICIANS 

Perhaps the most important work of the Division of Tuberculosis, 
in cooperation with the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, during the 
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past year has been the educational program made possible through the 
receptive attitude of the physicians of the State, and particularly by the 
county medical societies. Certainly one of the most important results of 
our participation in the war, as it affects the tuberculosis campaign, has 
• been the awakening of the medical profession to the tremendous increase* 
of tuberculosis among the public at large and to the general magnitude 
of the tuberculosis program. 

The distribution of approximately 13,000 young men in the prime 
of life into the one hundred and two counties of Illinois, labeled by 
exemption boards and army examiners as victims of tuberculosis, served 
to impress upon the people for the first time, the magnitude oif the 
tuberculosis problem, and the findings which would doubtless be made 
if the entire population were subjected to periodical physical examina- 
tion, and, in their efforts to gain contact with all of these young men, 
the clinicians and nurses of the State Department of Public Health and 
the Illinois Tuberculosis Association have had an opportunity to discuss 
with a large proportion of the medical profession the tuberculosis prob- 
lem of the civil population. 

During the past year, clinical meetings have been held in various 
sections of the State, usually under the auspices of other medical so- 
cieties, and numbering about twenty each month. The Illinois Tuber- 
culosis Association has employed full-time experienced clinicians whose 
work has been supplemented by the Chief of the Division of Tuberculosis 
and by the part-time services of several physicians specializing in tuber- 
culosis and men of national reputation. 

One of the most significant incidents of the year and of the entire 
warfare against tuberculosis, has been the fact that in many instances 
these clinical meetings on tuberculosis, at times called for the purpose 
of examining returned soldiers and discharged exemption board regis- 
trants, have been the largest meetings of the year of the various county 
medical societies. 

A large number of permanent tuberculosis dispensaries have been 
established duying the past fiscal year, and, inasmuch as the free dis- 
pensary is an essential part of the county tuberculosis. sanatorium under 
the Illinois law, it is believed that Illinois will soon have a free tuber- 
culosis dispensary system which will extend generally throughout the 
State. 

TUBERCDLOSrS AND COMMUNITY NCR8ES 

On account of the extreme shortage of community nurses during 
the period of the war, the State Department of Public Health, in con- 
junction with the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, organized and con- 
ducted a short emergency course in community nursing in Springfield. 
While this course was exceedingly successful, the number of registrants 
was small, and it became obvious that the shortage of nurses was not 
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confined to public health nurses, hut was no general as to make this 
method of meeting the problem relatively ineffective. 

During the past year, the shortage of nurses has been only 
moderately relieved. While a large nnioher of women Jiave been re- 
leased from Red Cross and military service the tremendous expansion of 
community nursing throughout the Nation has readily absorbed them. 
In as many as sixty communities in Illinois funds were found available 
for the employment of nurses with no candidates to be secured. On 
aoeoimt of this condition, a considerable number of women who were 
graduates of training schools, biit who had had no medical social ex- 
perience, were placed in responsible positions with the natural result 
that, while a few attained striking success, a great many fell short of 
the desired end, indicating clearly the necessity of special training of 
nurses wlio desire to engage in public health work. 

At the present time the nursing situation in Illinois, as it is 
throughout the Nation, is extremely unstable and chaotic. With a very 
limited number of adequately trained women even to meet the require- 
ments of institutions and of necessary bedside nursing, the demand for 
public health nurses and community nurses has become very large. The 
American Red Cross, on terminating its war-time program, has in con- 
templation a peace-time program consisting of health centers and com- 
munity nursing, with special accent upon child welfare and tuberculosis. 
In the meantime, the activities of Childrens' Year, to which reference 
is made in the report of the Division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing, have tremendously increased the demand for child 
welfare and school nurses, and have presented for our consideration a 
new conception of health work among infants and school children. 

In spite of the fact that increased appropriations by the Fifty-first 
General Assembly have made possible the development of the Division 
of Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing to such an extent that 
there will be employed in tlie future a sufficient supervisory personnel 
to guide the nursing activities of the State, the Division of Tuberculosis 
is naturally tremendously concerned as to the future. It has been 
stated, and perhaps authoritatively, that about ninety per cent of the 
(community nursing services in the middle west have been created in 
whole or in part by funds derived from the sale of Eed Cross Christnia? 
Seals, or from other funds which may bo designated as "tuberculosis 
funds." These so-called "tuberculosis funds" are increasing yearly, 
being trebled in 1917 as compared with the previous year, and tiie wise 
expenditure of these fimds will require a largely augmented corps of 
women capable of carrying instruction as to the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis into the homes of tuberculous persons in the State. If the 
Red Cross peace-time program is carried out as projected, if requests for 
nursing services continue to increase in number as they have in the past, 
it is perfectly obvious that, when the forty Illinois county sanatoria, have 
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Wen siipplitMl witli tliuir iiii^titiitiuiial luirr^es and tl)e nurses requisite to 
the development of their dispeiisiiries and visiting iiurne sevvice, it will 
be practically impossible to recmit sufficient nnrse« for the expansion 
of tuberculosis wovk and other public liedlth aeti\ities. On this accoimt, 
the Division of Tuberculosis, in conjunction with the Illinois Tubercu- 
losis Association, and with the advice of the- Division of Child Hygiene 
and Public Health Nursing, is studying carefully the system worked out 
in Wisconsin for the special training of RO-called "public health in- 
structors" to perform certain limited functions. of health education not 
requiring special nursing training, but to which a considerable number 
of public health nurses of the State are now devoting much of their 
time. It is obvious that some such plan must be worked out during 
the coming year in Illinois. 

TLBEROILOSIS 8nR\E\8 

In "^pite of definiteh csttblished relationship between the tuber- 
culosis mortalitj and tuberculosis morb!dit\ through which each county 
or community ma\ determine with relatne accuracy the extent of its 
tnbeieulosis problem, it appears to be necessarj to impress upon each 
communitv that it is in no wise an exception to the rule, and on this 
account it has been a part of the duty of the Division of Tuberculosis, 
during the past Itar, to recommend and to assist in the carrying out 
ot tuberculoiih lurve^'^ m practically all of the counties in which appro- 
priations were desired for the establi-'hment of "sanatoria with attendant 
dispensary and nursing service and m all of those -counties acting 
favoiabl^ upon the county tuberculosis sanatorium proposition. 

A careful analysis of the results of these surveys, carried out in the 
most pain'.taking manner by representatives of the Illinois Tuberculosis 
Association levtals some interesting fact-- First it is clear that, with 
tlie attitude prevailing toward tuberculosis on the part of the medical 
profession and the general public m Illinois at the present time, it is 
impossible to determine the e\tent of tuberculosis through an ordinary 
tuberculosis sur\e\ In those comraunitiCh however, in which the survey 
has been followed by the establishment of tuberculosis dispensaries, 
under the supoivision of men competent to diagnose the disease in its 
early stages and the establishment of permanent visiting nursing service, 
it has been shown that the tuberculosis surveys of the present day are 
]iroductne of interesting information of what might be termed the 
"negative sort," that is, that an exhaustive tuberculosis survey, made up 
largely of a house to house canvass and inquiries made of the medical 
profession, will not show the real pievalence of tuberculosis in the com- 
munity. Such a survey will demonstrate the need of extensive and 
permanent anti-tuberculosis activity. 

It has been established in the experimental work at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, in which the National Tuberculosis Association is super- 
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viising the expenditure of a sum of $200,000 to study tlie tuberculosis 
problem of a community of 16,000 population, that there are approxi- 
mately twenty active and quiescent cases of tuberculosis to each death 
from the disease. In the large number of tuberculosis surveys made 
throughout Illinois during the past year, the following significant facts 
bave been enlisted : 

(1) In the average community, the number of cases reported 
under the rules and regulations of the State Department of Public 
Health is smaller than the jmmber of deaths from tuberculosis, 
when, as a matter of faet, the number of reported cases should be 
from ten to twenty times as large as the number of deaths. 

(a) There is still a tendency on the part of physicians to 
withhold the diagnosis of tuberculosis from tiie patient, although 
it is generally recognized that it is only through an appreciation of 
the true nature of the disease that the patient may hope for recovery. 

(3) In spite of the campaigns of education which have been 
carried out through the past ton years, there appears still to exist a 
conspiracy of silence in which both patients and physicians partici- 
pate to avoid the true diagnosis of tuberculous cases. 

(4) In spite of this campaign of education, it is obvious that 
a large immber of persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
whether so diagnosed or not diagnosed, are relying upon worthless 
patent medicines for their core. 

(5) It is obvious that certain physicians throughout the State 
still regard it as optional with themselves as to whether or not they 
shall ohey the rule's and regiUations of tlie State Department of Pub- 
lic Health relative to tiie reporting of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
As a mater of fact, tuberculosis surveys made for the purpose of 

demonstrating that any county in tlie State of Illinois is in need of 
constructive tuberculosis work and is confined with a large tuberculosis 
problem, are wholly unnecessary, these facts liaving been demonstrated 
over and over again. 

Nevertheless there has been a tremendous practical advantage de- 
rived from these surveys. It has seemed to be necessary to demonstrate 
to county boards of supervisors and other public officials, and to tlie 
public at large, that the tuberculosis problem is existent in large pro- 
portions among their own friends and associates, to induce them to take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by the Illinois laws to meet their 
tuberculosis problem. 

SUOOEflTED PR00R.4M FOB TIIE COMTMI YEA1{ 

On account of the very great increase of tuberculosis activity 
throughout Illinois, it seems advisable during the coming year for the 
Division of Tuberculosis to devote itself very largely to the guidance of 
public officials in meeting their tuberculosis problems, in enforcing the 
rules and regulations for the control of tuberculosis, in inspecting and 
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standardizing public tuberculosis eftiiatoria, in meeting the needs of 
school authorities and counties requiring official diagnoses, and in other- 
wise performing essentially public functions in regard to the disease, 
at, the same time continuing the educational program which has been 
responsible for much of the success in the past. To do this it will be 
necessary to work on an intimately cooperative basis with the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association in dealing with the general tuberculosis prob- 
lem, and with the American Red Cross and other agencies interested in 
public healtii nursing, to secure a proper alignment of tuberculosis nurs- 
ing in a. genera! nursing program, under the supervision of the Division 
of Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing. 

Such a program will mean the extension of clinical meetings and 
further attempts to interest the medical profession in tuberculosis work; 
the assistance of the county sanatorium trustees in the details of their 
activities, and a closer contact with local health authorities for the en- 
forcement of official regulations. ITiis plan must necessarily leave to 
the Illinois Tuberculosis Association in large measure, the tremendous 
public health activities among school children represented in the Modern 
Health Crusaders, although, under conditions existing in Illinois, the 
division will not lose touch upon these important activities. 

The work in connection with the returned tuberculous soldiers must 
be continued or even expanded, and in that connection close cooperation 
will be retained with the American Bed Cross, the United States Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of War Eisk Insurance. 
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DIVISION OF SANITATION 

Paul Hansen, Chief Sanitary Engines 



The activities of tlie Division of Sanitation of the State Depatt- 
nient of Public Health during the fiscal year, from July 1, 1918, to 
June 30, 1919, may be tlaBsified under the following general headings: 

(1) Special war work, 

(2) Investigation and approval of public water supply 
projects. 

(3) Investigation and approval of public sewerage projects 
in cooperation with the Division of Waterways of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings. 

(4) Investigation' of stream pollution in cooperation with 
the Division of Waterways of the State Department of Public 
Works and Buildings. 

(5) Certi6cation of drinking water supplies for use on com- 
mon carriers in cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service. 

(G) Periodic inspections and analyses of existing water sup- 
plies with special reference to their sanitary quality. 

(7) Periodic examination and tests of water-purification and 
sewage treatment works- 

(8) Examination and approval of proposed municipal plumb- 
ing ordinances as required under the State plumbing law. 

(9) Cooperation in making sanitary surveys of municipalities 
with special reference to (a) water supply, (b) sewerage, (c) street 
cleaning, (d) city wastes collection and (e) mosquito extermination. 

(10) Nuisance investigations. 

(11) Epidemiological investigations in connection with ty- 
phoid fever, enteritis and other diseases that may be water-borne. 

(12) Investigations of proposed sites for tuberculosis sana- 
toria with special reference to water supply, sewage disposal and 
drainage as a basis for approval of such sites as required under the 
State law, 

(13) Investigation of sanitary condition of school buildings 
at request of county superintendents of public instruction as re- 
quired by the State law. 

(14) Investigation of methods for the purification of indus- 
trial wastes and sewages. 

(15) Sanitation of common carriers and construction camps. 

(16) Housing and industrial sanitation. 
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(17) Laboratory service. 

(18) Inspection of summer resorts. 

(19) Control of public swimming pools and bathiug beadies. 

(20) State House drinking water supply. 

(21) Educational work including publications, addresses and 
exhibits. 

PERSONNEL OF THE DIVISION 

The personnel of the IHvision of Sanitation during the fiscal year 
of July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, comprised but four engineers, one 
analyst, two stenographers, one labratory helper and one man for dis- 
tributing drinking water about the State House. This personnel proved 
wholly inadequate to carry out the functions enumerated above, although 
the division has been obliged to do some work in connection with all of 
these activities at one time or another. During the same period, the 
work was still further handicapped by the absence of three of the divis- 
ion's employee* in military service. The situation at the end of the fiscal 
year was somewhat improved by new appropriations which permitted 
the employment of two additional engineers, one additional analyst and 
one additional stenographer. The work cannot be adequately handled, 
however, unless the personnel of the division is greatly increased. 

To indicate more clearly the character of the work done by the 
division, brief comment will be made on the activities under each of the 
functional heads enumerated above and in the order given: 

(1) War IVorfc. — Special war work of the division continued until 
the early part of 191!). It comprised making careful sanitary surveys 
within the sanitary zones established about military camps and canton- 
ments. Special attention was also given to water supply, sewerage and 
sewage disposal at the various military estblishments in the State. While 
these utilities were under military management, nevertheless it was 
necessary to see that this management adequately protected the health 
interests of the State and, moreover, the department was frequently able 
to extend valuable assistance to the military authorities in the matter 
of technical advice and laboratory service. 

(3) Water-Supply Projects. — The State Department of Public 
Health recognizes the fact that a polluted public water supply is of very 
great danger to the public health as evidenced by numerous epidemics 
and, not only does a polluted water supply affect the liealth of the com- 
munity which it serves, but also affects the -health of the people of the 
State in general, for the reason that, with modern means of transporta- 
tion, a transmissible disease occurring in one locality is rapidly carried 
to other localities. 

It is much easier to anticipate and avoid sanitary defects in public 
water supplies than to correct such defects after they exist. To this end, 
the division gives special attention to water-supply projects, in con- 
formity with rules and regulations of the department, which require the 
department's written approval of plans and specifications for proposed 
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new or additional water supplies prior to tlm awarding of contracts. 
Tliis activity not oidy prevents tlie instiiUntion of defective works, but 
iias proved of great value and nseistance to com in unities concerned be- 
cause the division has accumulated a fund of knowledge relating to 
water-supply resources and methods of handling and treating water sup- 
plies for purification purposes that is always placed at the disposal of 
the local authorities and tiie engineers engaged by them. 

Beeanse of higli prices incident to the war, and the restrictions 
placed upon construction, there has been little activity on the part of 
iTiunicipalities in establishing new and additional water supplies. How- 
ever, shortly after the termination of tiie fiscal year the necessity for new 
or additional water supplies had become so acute that new developments 
became necessary almost regardless of cost. During the fiscal year, 
investigations with reference to proposed water supplies were made at 
Decatur, Jacksonville, Vandalia, Christopher, Newton and Marion. 

(3) Sewerage Projects. — The same reasoning that makes it de- 
sirable to review plants for water supply projects, applies in the ease of 
sewerage projects, tliough the danger of epidemic due to defective sewer- 
age is not as great as the danger duo to a puldic water supply of inferior 
quality. The main consideration in dealing with projects. far sewerage 
is to make sure that the system is properly designed to adequately serve 
the community and that adequate provision has been made for the final 
inoffensive disposal of the sewage, duo cognizance being taken of future 
requirements in each instance. 

The work of reviewing plans for sewerage projects is more or less 
allied with the functions of the Waterways Division of the Department 
of Public Works and Buildings, as a permit from this division is required 
whenever a structure is built into one of the streams of the State and 
the division also has certain powers with reference to the pollution of 
streams. Cooperation is secured and duplication of work prevented by 
having the Division of Sanitation of the State Department of Public 
Health make all investigations and by placing the results of such in- 
vestigations before the Waterways Division as a basis for taking any 
action that may fail within the duties of that division. This, inci- 
dentally, is but one of the hundreds of instances of governmental 
economy and efficiency brought about through the Civil Administrative 
Code. 

As in the ease of water-supply projects, there was very little activity 
in connection with sewerage projects during the fiscal year. At the 
termination of the fiscal year, howevei', many new projects and additions 
to existing sewerage systems were under consideration. Investigations 
with reference to proposed new sewerage or additional sewerage were 
made at the following places: Aurora. Barry, Bloomington, Carlinville, 
Chicago Heights, Downers Grove, Fairbury, Galena, Gillespie, Grays- 
lake, Tjostant, Mason City, Mendota, Mount Olive, Ponemah, Eockford, 
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lioselle, Streator and Wheaton. Forma! approval for new work was 
granted in the ease of Wheaton. 

(4) Stream Pollution. — There are numerous cases of stream pol- 
lution by sewage and industrial wastes in the State of Illinois and the 
Division of Waterways of the Department of Public Works and Buiidiogs 
has been active in attempting to secure an abatement of such pollutions 
hy means of the authority vested in that division with reference to the 
pollution of streams. Because of the laboratory equipment and the 
technical personnel of the Division of Sanitation, this division is called 
upon to make the investigations upon which the Division of Waterways 
bases its action. Sometimes these investigations are initiated by the 
Division of Sanitation. Stream pollution investigations were made at 
the following places; Benton, East St. Louis {Cahokia Creek), George- 
town (Ellis Creek) and Waukegan, and orders have been issued against 
East St. Louis and Waukegan, 

(5)' Oertificatioti. of Drmking-WoAer Supplies used on Common 
CairieTS. — Daring the latter part of 1918, a cooperative arrangement was 
perfected between the Illinois State Department of Public Health and 
the United States Public Health Service whereby the State Department 
of Health .makes analyses and inspects the sources, and methods, of 
handling of drinking-water used on interstate carriers and whereby these 
supplies are either certified or condemned by the United States Public 
Health Service on recommendation of the Illinois State Department of 
Public Health. While the cooperative work relates to interstate carriers, 
the work of the division has been extended to cover intrastate carriers 
as well. 

The arrangement requires that each point in the State where trains 
are watered must be inspected once every twelve months to ascertain 
if there is a possibility of contamination of the supply and a laboratory 
analysis must bo made every six months. The work did not get fairly 
. under way until the spring of 1919 upon the return of the regular 
analyst from military service. Up to the end of the fiscal year 86 
watering points had been inspected and 370 samples had been analyKed. 
The volume of this work rapidly increased following the termination of 
the fiscal year so that, at the present writing, all supplies have been 
analyzed and all but a very few watering points have been inspected. 
This work has generally met with complete cooperation on the part of 
railroad officials and yery often the advice given by the State Depart- 
ment of Health has been of very material assistance both by way of 
securing better results and in reducing expenses. 

The work done in connection with certification of drinking water 
supplies for common carriers has been effectively coordinated with in- 
spections of public water supplies which in a large percentage of the 
cases are utilized by the railroads. 
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(6) Examination of Water Supplies. — Tlie division has gathered 
descriptive matter relatiDg to all of tho 433 public water supplies in 
tlie State and, therefore, has a good knowledge of the relative safety of 
the various supplies. An effort is made to inspect all the public water 
supplies in the State from time to time, but those supplies known to be 
of good quality and amply protected against the possibility of contam- 
ination are visited very infrequently and special attention is given to 
those supplies which are known to be polluted or which are under sus- 
])icion of becoming polluted. 

Local authorities are urged to remedy any defects that may be 
lound, but unfortunately the advice of the division is frequently not 
complied with, even when the expense involved may be but trifling. In 
\iew of the fact that a water supply may be rendered at least safe, (if 
not entirely acceptable as to its physical characteristics) by the appli- 
cation of a sterilizing agent such as liquid chlorine or hypochlorite of 
calcium, at an expense that is negligible, (rarely amounting to more 
than ten cents per capita per annum) it has become increasingly 
apparent that the State Department of Public Health is warranted in 
adopting a regulation prohibiting the furnishing of a public water 
(supply of unsafe quality. 

During the fiscal year 49 existing water supplies were inspected. 

(7) Water-PuHfication and Sewage-Treatment Flants.—K con- 
stantly increasing number of water-purification and sewage-treatment 
plants are being installed in the State of Illinois. At the present time 
there are 38 water-purification plants and 73 sewage-treatment plants. 
Unless these plants are properly operated, they will fail to perform their 
function in a manner that will adequately protect the public health in 
the case of water-purification plants and prevent nuisance and undue 
stream pollution in the case of sewage-treatment plants. 

Unfortunately there is a strong tendency to neglect the operation 
of these works, especially in the smaller communities. The tendency 
toward neglect is much more marked in the case of sewage-treatment 
plants than it is in the ease of water-purification plants. This is ex- 
plainable by the fact that a community derives direct benefit from a 
water-purification plant, whereas the benefit from a sewage-treatment 
plant more usually accrues to the advantage of riparian owners in a 
down-stream direction. In view of these conditions, the Division of 
Engineering and Sanitation has found it necessary to make periodic 
inspections and sometimes thorough tests on water-purification and 
.*ewage-treatment plants throughout the State, but limited personnel has 
very seriously handicapped this work. Nevertheless, some results arc 
being accomplished. 

In attempting to correct defective operation, special emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity of employing competent operators on a perma- 
nent basis. It is recognized that it is not always possible to obtain 
— 5 P H 
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skilled operators in the smaller com muni ties and in such cases the 
division undertakes to instruct the operators. This is a burden which 
the State should not bear, as it involves a great expenditure of time and 
an inequitable expenditure of, funds when the work is carried out 
thoroughly. Therefore, smaller municipalities are urged to retain the 
services of competent engineers to supervise the operation of their plants 
by periodic inspections and the analyses of operating records. Little has 
been accomplished along this line and the division has been under the 
necessity, in order to protect public rights and public health, to give 
as much supervision to water-purification and sewage-treatment as it.s 
I'm'ted meant and personnel will permit Water purification and si 
an p an t d du ng he fi a a abu a d b ow : 

W flea p S w g m p s 

ra p 1 g 8 A P ac. 



Sceh nna fhfia a fqun were 

found possible. 

(8) Examinaiion and Approval of Proposed l^unicipal Plumbing 
Ordinances. — ^The State law requires that municipalities having a water 
supply or sewerage system must adopt a plumbing code with the advice 
of the State Department of Health. Under this law, a number of com- 
munities have requested the assistance of the Division of Sanitation. 
Dliring the preceding year, much study was given to the preparation of 
a suggested ordinance and such an ordinance was finally compiled from 
ordinances in use elsewhere. The suggested ordinance, now being sent 
out, is not entirely satisfactory and needs further study and revision.' 

The division should be in a position to do this work in a more 
constructive manner and not rely solely upon the ordinances that have 
been developed elsewhere. To this end, the department should be given 
the services of at least one employee who can specialize in the subject 
of plumbing and be authorized, when necessary, to make special investi- 
gations of an experimental nature or otherwise to give the division a 
firm basis for its recommendations. Moreover, the division should not 
await requests for advice, but should actively undertake to see that all 
municipalities comply witli the law. This is practically impossible with 
present personnel. During the fiscal year about twenty cities were 
advised with reference to the preparation of plumbing ordinances. 

(9) Sanitary Surveys. — The Division of Sanitation has, from 
time to time, been called upon to assist the Division of Surveys and 
Hural Hygiene of the State Department of Public Health in making 
sanitary surveys. This work comprises a careful study of the local 
water supply, sewerage system and the organization and equipment for 
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cleaning streets and collecting and disposing of city wastes such as 
garbage, ashes and rubbish. Attention is also given to mosquito eradi- 
cation by the drainage of any nearby mosquito breeding places. 

The reports prepared as a basis of these Btudies embody constructive 
recommendations of a preliminary character for improvement of existing 
conditions where improvement is deemed desirable. It is not practicable, 
however, for the division to undertake the preparation of plans and 
specifications to serve as a basis for carrying out recommended improve- 
ments, but au attempt is made to guide the municipality in a general 
way in obtaining special engineering assistance. 

Cooperative work on sanitary sun'eys was done at the following 
places during the fiscal year: Alton, East St. Louis, Froeport and 
Kockford. 

(10) Ntdsance Com-plaiids. — In the course of the year, (especially 
during the summer season) large numbers of complaints relative to 
nuisances are received. The following tabulation indicates the number 
of nuisances and the causes thereof, for the fiscal year: 

CLASSIFIED NUISANCE COMPLAINTS 



Aileigel cause of nuisance 


Number 
plaliUa" 


Alle4gedcausBornmsan™, 


Number 
plain Is. 


Frfiies 


i 






^auBWerhome 




















Heudenng works 
CraaniBrJ wastes 














s'EES£'".'U, 

I iisanitary schools 
Rats aud rotten e^s 
















































I nsauitMj railroad yards 




; 




Insanitary condition at cattle pass 


1 








Fertilizer on truck patch 








m 









The number of nuisance complaints has been constantly increasing 
and was especnllj large during the past summer so that the figures 
gnen abo;e do not represent the amount of this business that is now 
being handled It is, of courbc, impracticable and would be inadvisable 
from the taxpayers' point of \iew for the State Department of Health 
to make inspections of nuisances because this would be very time-con- 
suming and m^ohe i large amount of travel and expense in connection 
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with matters that affect but a few persons. On the otter hand, it is 
deemed desirahle to give all these compiainta as much attention as ia 
possible through correspondence. 

The custom has been formed of sending letters to the complainants 
indicating that the laws provide adequately for tlie abatement of nuis- 
ances by local authorities and informing them that if no relief is avail- 
' able locally, they may obtain nuisance abatements under the State law. 
At the same time, a communication is written to the local health author- 
ities advising them of the complaint, pointing out their duties in con- 
nection with the ma,tter and directing them to maka an investigation, 
to take suitable action and to report the results to the S-tate Department 
of Public Health. In about fifty per cent of the cases it is found that 
this procedure gets results and in the other fifty per cent it is found that 
the complaints are either without basis, due to neighborhood quarrels 
or, {perhaps most frequently) that the local authorities have no concep- 
tion of municipal sanitation. 

Experience with nuisance complaints emphasizes very strongly the 
need of more centralized control of health activities such as has been 
recently adopted in Ohio. This does not mean any infringement on 
local B elf-government, inasmuch as the local anthorities will still have 
the right to adopt health ordinances within the rather broad limitations 
at present prescribed by health law, but the object would be to obtain 
a more thorough and constant application and enforcement of these 
ordinances by competent officials. 

Occasionally there comes to the attention of the division a public 
nuisance of a very pronounced character 'concerning which the local 
authorities desire expert knowledge for their guidance in dealing with 
the situation. In such cases, investigations are made as thoroughly as 
existing means permit and a carefully prepared report is submitted to 
the local authorities. During the fiscal year, twenty-three nuisance in- 
spections were made relating to such subjects as : unsatisfactory sewage 
disposal; poor drainage; troublesome cesspools; garbage disposal; large 
poultry houses, etc. 

(11) Epidemics. — From time to time, epidemics of typhoid fever 
and other diseases that may be water-borne, occur within the State and 
whenever suspicion is directed to the public water supply or to any in- 
sanitary conditions that are covered by the activities of the division, an 
epidemiological investigation is made to ascertain the cause of the out- 
break. During the fiscal year, investigations of epidemics at the follow- 
ing places were made: Moline (typhoid fever); Geneva (dysentery); 
Joliet (typhoid fever) ; Mattoon (typhoid fever) ; Mt. Carmel (typhoid 
fever) ; Peoria (dysentery). 

Epidemiological studies are always thorough and include obtaining 
carefully prepared histories of cases and a painstaking examination of 
the pubiic water supply or any other agency that may be suspected of 
contributing the disease. The results of these investigations are em- 
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bodied in complete reports eontainiog definite recommendations for the 
correction of sucli conditions as were responsible for the disease and also 
the correction of such other conditions as may cause future epidemics of 
a similar nature. 

(12) Tvhercitlosis Sanatoria. — The State law authorizing the 
eetablishment of county tuberculosis sanatoria requires that the approval 
of the State Department of Public Health be obtained for general plans 
for buildings. As the selection of the site must be governed very largely 
by practicability of collecting and disposing of sewage at relatively 
small expense and good drainage, the division is called upon to assist 
county boards in determining upon suitable sites. After the site has 
been selected, the division is again called upon for advice in connection 
with the development of a water supply and methods for inoffensively 
disposing of sewage. From time to time the division also furnishes cer- 
tain technical information regarding building construction. 

(13) School Inspections. — The State law provides that, when a 
request is made by the county superintendent of public instruction, the 
State Department of Health must investigate the sanitary condition of 
school buildings. During the fiscal year, inspections of 18 schools were 
made and requests for such inspection are constantly increasing in num- 
ber. When an inspection is made, a report is prepared giving a very 
full description of the school building and school premises', pointing out 
the defective conditions from a sanitary point of view and giving con- 
structive information a^ to "how the various defects can be corrected. 
These reports are sent to the county superintendent of puhlic instruction 
for his infonnatioii and a copy of each report is also sent to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The investigations deal with such items as location of schools, with 
reference to accessibility by the school children, character of school site 
with reference to size and drainage, construction of school building, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, toilet facilities, drinking water, school 
furniture, interior decorations with reference to suitable colors, etc. 

The results obtained through work done by the division in connection 
with echoo! sanitation are not satisfactory, inasmuch as, with present 
personnel, it is possible to visit only those schools that are brought to 
the attention of the division, either because their sanitary condition is 
intolerably bad or because, as most frequently happens, enlightened local 
school authorities desire to have advice that will guide them in provid- 
ing the best sanitary condition';. The great majority of moderately 
insanitary school buildings are rarel} referred to the division. 

If the work of school sanitation is to he supervised by State authori- 
ties, it should be done on a much more comprehensive and thorough 
basis. A sufficient number of competent inspectors should he provided 
to cover, within reasonable time, all the school buildings in the State, 
and a law should be enacted which will require the approval of the State 
Department of Health with reference to the sanitary features of all new 
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buildings. In this way, it wowld be possible to constructively improve 
school Bantitation throughout the State and to obtain a greater uniform- 
ity of practice. 

(14) Trmtmeni of Iniusb^l Wastes and Sewages.— The State 
Department of Public Health is frequently appealed to for advice with 
reference to methods of treating industrial wastes and sewages. There 
is R great variety of industries that produce liquid wastes of a pntres- 
cible character which, if discharged into small streams and water 
courses, produce foul odors. In most instances, the industries are so 
small that they do not have the means to study their own problems to 
find an adequate solution. It seems, therefore, to be a proper function 
of the State Department of Public Health, as a means for encouraging 
and protecting the industries of the Stat«, to carry on such investiga- 
tional and experimental work with reference to the treatment of these 
wastes as the organization and facilities of the division will permit. 

During the fiscal year, the department received numerous requests 
for information regarding the handling of industrial wastes. The most 
frequent requests for information were in connection with the treatment 
of wastes from creameries of which there are a very large number scat- 
tered throughout the State. Unfortunately, this is a very difficult waste 
to handle by methods that have already been developed for satisfactorily 
treating domestic sewage and, though considerable experimental work 
has been done by the United States Public Health Service and other 
State departments of health on the creamery and cheese factory waste 
problem, it cannot be said that an adequate solution has been found. 
The Division of Sanitation is, however, sometimes able to devise an ade- 
quate solution for individual cases where local conditions favor the 
adoption of a partial purification of the wastes, but there is obviously 
need for further study. 

Work on the study of the treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
may be increased in volume, as the division and its facilities are en- 
larged, because it can be conducted as a by-product— -so to speak — of the 
other work of the division, utilizing as it does laboratory facilities and 
personnel when not engaged in other work of a more pressing character. 
It is also found that a portion of the cost of this work is willingly borne 
by the industries affected, which may properly provide the experimental 
treatment devices that may be required. 

(15) Sanitation of Common Carriers and Construction Cwmps. — 
Because of the pressure of other work, it has been practiealj-y impossible 
to do any, work in connection with sanitation of common carriers and 
construction camps other than to carry on some correspondence relating 
to these subjects. As the sanitation of common carriers cannot be 
handled by any local health agency, it logically devolves upon the State 
Department of Health to handle this field. It should be possible at an 
early date to make a thorough study of all factors that enter into the 
sanitation of common carriers other than drinking water, (the certi- 
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fieation of which is handled as a separate activity as already described) 
and to devise rules and regulations governing these matters. The items 
that require most attention relate to the cleansing, disinfection and ven- 
tilation of passenger cars and toilet facilities, both in stations and on 
ears. The steam roads, while in no wise perfect, have done much to 
improve sanitation of their own volition, but the interurban electric 
railways are exceedingly backward in. the matter of sanitation and should 
be given early attention. 

(16) Housitig and Industrial SatUtation. — These are items that 
affect a very large number of people of the State and, though they are 
primarily sociological questions, nevertheless, they are so intimately 
related to problems of sanitation that they must necessarily command 
the attention of the State Department of Public Health. To date, 
appropriations have not permitted the division to give much attention 
to these subjects, excepting in a very general way. In a few instances, 
tiie division has been called upon by the State Factory Inspector in 
eonnei'tion with sanitary problems that have come to his attention. It 
would seem desirable to develop a subdivision that would give very 
complete and carefiil study to the whole subject of housing and indus- 
trial conditions with reference to hygiene and sanitation. This work 
should, of course, be coordinated with the work of the Division of Fac- 
tory Inspection of the State Department of Labor, so that there will be 
no overlapping of effort. These problems are becoming of larger and 
larger importance and their correct solution will undoubtedly constitute 
a large factor in meeting the problems presented by the present industrial 
unrest. 

(17) Laboratory Service. — The laboratory of the Division of 
Sanitation was established and is maintained primarily for the purpose 
of examining water, sewage and liquid industrial wastes in connection 
with the activities of the division dealing with public water supplies, 
drinking water used on common carriers, sewerage and sewage disposal 
and the maintenance of the cleanliness of the waterways of the State. 
The same facilities also are available for making analyses of private 
wells and other source of private water supply in limited numbers. 
During the flscal year 32 analyses were made of private water supplies 
and the number of requests is steadily increasing. 

To reduce this work to a minimum and at the same time make it 
really beneficial, it is the custom of the division to require a description 
of the source of water supply on a blank form furnished by the division 
before an analysis is made. If it is obvious from this information that 
the source of supply is receiving pollution, the owner or user is requested 
to make certain improvements before containers are sent out for samples. 
A further reduction in the amount of work is effected by using a mailing 
container which holds enough water for a partial analysis only. The 
determinations made include total bacterial count, the presence of the 
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colon baeill\is (ascertained by a presumptive test), aud chemical de- 
termination for nitrates, nitrites and chlorine. These are sufficient 
ordinarily to give a reliable indication of the sanitary quality of the 
water. 

The work of the laboratory for the fiscal year is summarized in the 
following tabulation: 



Month. 


Year, 


Interstate 


Public 
BuppUea. 


Private 


Sewages 
and trade 
wastes. 


,..,. 




1»18 
191» 
IBIB 

i 

1919 
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28 


1 
30 




50 
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ir 

.» 

23 
42 






















13 
- 1 


























1 
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370 


139 


m 


»' 











The totals are not as large as they should be, for the reason that 
the laboratory was in full regular service only during the latter part 
of the bieunium, due to the absence of the chief analyst in militaxy 
service. The volume of work has been steadily increasing and the 
figures for the succeeding fiscal year will be not less than four times 
as groat as those given in the tabulation. The laboratory cannot con- 
tinue to meet the demands placed upon it unless more space is provided, 
additional equipment is obtained and unless the personnel is increased to 
at least eight analysts and necessary helpers. 

(18) Summer Resorts. — The State I>epartment of Public Health 
feels a special obligation in connection with the maintenance of sanitary 
conditions at summer resorts, inasmuch as these places arc frequented 
by people from all over the State and should there exist any conditions 
that would favor the outbreak of communicable disease, such disease 
would be spread over a wide area by returning vacationists. Further- 
more, the cheap and temporary character of buildings, with the corre- 
spondingly cheap and jmperfect water supply and sewerage facilities so 
frequently found at summer resorts, is such that if not closely supervised 
tliey are very apt to lack the essential requirements for the protection 
of health. 
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During the present fiscal year, owing to lack of personnel, the in- 
spection of summer resorts had to be almost entirely neglected, though 
a, few inspections were made at places concerning which specific com- 
plaint was received, including several reeorta along the Illinois River 
aiid several chautauqnas. It should be practicable, at the beginning 
of every vacation season, for one or more representatives of the division 
to make a tour of tlie State by automobile to inspect every place where 
vacationists gather in e&nsiderahle numhers, and vigorous steps should 
be taten to correct any conditions that may jeopardize health. There 
are many attractive places in the State of Illinois where many of our 
citizens may have a pleaeajit outing at small cost, and it is incumbent 
upon the State to encourage the use of such public recreation grounds 
and at the same time insure their health fulness. 

(19) Public Swimming Pools and Bathing Beaches. — Within the 
last five years there has been a pronounced popularization of public 
swimming pools and bathing beaches, and the number of such pools and 
bathing beaches has been multiplied many fold. The possibilities for 
the transfer of infection from one person to another in such places is 
obvious to the most casual observer. 

There can be no argument against the desirability of encouraging 
eo wholesome a sport as swimming, but to guard against danger to the 
public health, it is very important that every public swimming pool and 
beach jn the State he examined by a competent person with reference to 
tlie quantity and quality of the water supplied, the construction and 
location of pools and baaches with reference to the entrance of polluting 
matter and the laundering of public bathing suits. 

It 18 entirely feasible and practicable to establish and maintain 
pools and beaches in such manner that the water will always be safe and 
so that the public bathing suits will be essentially sterile. It is unques- 
' tionably the function of the State Department of Public Health to see 
that these requirements are rigidly complied with. The department has 
available laboratory facilities for this work, hut has lacked personnel 
and it has been possible to examine but a few public bathing places in 
the city of Springfield only. 

(30) State House Water Supply. — The municipal water supply of 
Springfield as delivered at the State Capitol Building is objectionable 
for drinking purposes because of frequent excessive turbidity and color 
due to the presence of iron and manganese. These minerals do not 
injure health, but make the water very unsightly and unpalatable. Until 
the early part of 1918, the State had been purchasing at large expense 
bottled spring water for drinking purposes. Moreover, this bottled 
water was sometimes of questionable purity inasmuch as it became 
contaminated in handling. 

Both for the purpose of saving expense and delivering to the State 
House employees a water of assured good quality, the State Department 
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of Public Health installed a group of pressure Alters iu tJie laboratories 
of tlie Division of EngiQeering and Sanitation and developed a system 
of bottling and distributing water under conditions that absolutely pre- 
vent any contamination through handling. During the fiscal year, this 
service was in regular operation and 12,961 bottles were filled and placed 
on coolers at a cost of $3,150 which represents a saving to the State 
over previous years of $4,000. As the above figure of cost includes the 
filters, the cost of the service, when distributed over a series of years, 
will be even less. 

(21) Ediucatiomd ]Vorfc.— The Division of Sanitation is in a 
position to do much valuable educational work, by way of preparing 
articles for publication in periodicals, bulletins and newspapers, by 
making public addresses and by preparing exhibits for use at State fairs 
and expositions. The demands made by the other work of the division 
have been so great, however, that the little educational work that has 
been accomplished has been carried on between times. Articles .pre- 
pared for publication have principally been confined to the monthly 
"Health News" issued by the department, but these have been largely 
quoted by newspapers and other periodicals. This work might well be 
enlarged so that carefully prepared and fully illustrated articles on 
many timely subjects relating to sanitation could be gotten out at least 
once per month in such form that they -may have a wide distribution all 
over the State. 

Public addresses have been confined almost entirely to informal 
talks given by engineers of the division, in conn«ction with projects for 
water supply and sewerage. This work might also advantageously be 
enlarged to include addresses at conventions dealing with social welfare, 
at schools, colleges and universities and at meetings of medical societies. 

The preparation of exhibits has also suffered very much primarily 
from lack of funds. There are great possibilities in the matter of edu- 
cating the public along sanitary lines by the preparation of interesting 
exhibits and the employment of a skillful model maker on a full-time 
basis would be well warranted for the purpose of constructing exhibits 
and keeping them in repair. It would also be desirable to maintain 
many of these models continuously on exhibit in a specially prepared 
room of the new Centennial Building. 

Division Persontiel— As already indicated, the present personnel of 
the division is wholly inadequate to permit of properly carrying out all 
the activities enumerated in this report. There are now but five en- 
gineers, two analysts, three stenographers and two laboratory helpers. 
There should be not less than twenty engineers, inspectors and draffs- 
men, twelve stenographers and record clerks, eight analysts (already 
stated), three laboratory helpers and two messengers available for mis- 
cellaneous work, including packing and shipping, a large volume of 
which ia handled by the division. 
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DIVISION OF VITAL STATISTICS 

Sheldon L. HowabDj Registrar 



The most important event in the Division of Vital Statistics and 
one of the most important incidents in the entire State Department of 
Public Health for the year ending June 30, 1919, was the admission 
of Illinois to the registration area for deaths by the United States Bureau 
of the CensuSj notiiieation of which was received October 14, 191&, the 
admission to the registration area being effective January 1, 1918. 

In the test carried' out by the special agents of the Bureau of the 
Census during the summer of 1918, it was found that the registration 
of deaths by the Division of ¥rtal Statistics was 93.4 per cent complete 
and on this showing admission to the registration area was granted. The 
records of births, however, were found to be less than ninety per cent 
complete and Illinois was consequently refused admission to the regis- 
tration area for births. 

Admission to the registration area for deaths brings to a close many 
years of effort, oftentimes misdirected, toward the attainment of better 
registration of vital statistics. Inaanuch as all public health adminis- 
tration must be dependent upon mortality ard morbidity figures tbe im- 
provement in the registration of vital statistii^-s of the past few years will 
necessarily increase the efficiency of the department as a whole. 

Through larger appropriations by the Fifty-first General Assembly 
the working force of tlie Division of Vital Statistics has been expanded 
so that organization now consists of the following: 

1 Registrar of Vital Statistics. 

1 Assistant Registrar. 

1 Classification clerk. 

1 Recording clerk. 

1 Receiving clerk. 

1 File clerk. 

2 Tabulating machine operators. 
1 Stock and shipping clerk. 

. 3 Stenographers and clerks. 

3 Stenographers. 

4 Typists and clerks. 
1 Field agent. 

1 Tabulating clerk. 

DIRECTOBT OF HEGISTRAHS 

Late in the summer of 1918 the Division of Vital Statistics issued 
a directory of local registrars of vital statistics for the convenience of 
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physicians, undertakers and registrars. This directory included all 
necessary information on the preparation and handling of certiiicates of 
births, still-hirths and deaths. The publication has proved of the utmost 
value and has doubtless brought about considerable improvement in 
results. 

CONSOLIDATION OF REGISTRATION DISTRICTS 

The division has come to realize the advantage of the consolidation 
and the reduction in number of registration districts. Changes have 
not heen made, however, without a careful study of local conditions 
iriade by field agents. As a result of consistent effort along this line, the 
registration districts have been reduced from 1,T99 to 1,557 and this 
reduction will be continued as local conditions^ warrant in the future. 

IMPROVED OFFICE METHODS 

Among the steps which have been taken to increase the efficiency of 
the Division of Vital Statistics has been the replacing of former regis- 
tration books with registration cards devised to cover all of the requisites 
of the Illinois law, and at the same time to meet the requirements of 
the Bureau of the Census for a registration State. These cards iudicato 
at a glance all registrars whose reports are not returned in accordance 
with the law, and also show all of the desirable data of tlie old registra- 
tion hooks as follows: 

A complete and constantly corrected list of all local registrars, 

deputies and sub registrars, their addresses and their jurisdiction. 
A running record of all changes in personnel among the regis- 
trars, together with the dates such changes become effective, 

A comparison with the returns as reported by each county 

clerk in order that vouchers for payment of fees may be properl;^ 

audited or verified, 

A view of the activity or nonactivity of each local registrar 

which will «erve as a basis for any desired periodic reports of the 

Director to the Department of Public Health. 

With the increased force of employees it has become possible to 
index all certificates of death as a preliminary to key punching of statis- 
tical cards. It is proposed that this indexing in compliance with the 
Illinois law may be extended to births and still-births within a short 
period of time. 

Through added appropriations by the Fifty-first General Assembly 
there were installed in the office of the division during June, 1919, a 
mechanical sorting machine and a mechanical tabulator, which with two 
key punch machines already purchased, complete the equipment neces- 
sary for entire mechanical tabulation. It is believed that this provision 
will make' possible the more accurate and more prompt production of 
statistical information. 
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FIEU> aEPORTS 

During the fiscal year, two field agents for the Division of Vital 
Statistics have visited and reported upon the local registrars and con- 
ditions surrounding them in the following counties of the State : 



K.t.OB..,*,. 


Mr. H. T. Buinap, 


..„ 


1919 


1... 


1.1. 


Christian. 

Shenf"* 
Woodford. 


Si 


S:fc. 

LivmgstDD. 


FultOD. '" 

Hamilton. 
Hnncoek. 

Joo'a'visss. 
Murion. 

RocklslaQd. 

wmteside. 



STATISTICAL REPORTS 

During the fiscal year the Division of Vital Statistics has been 
called upon to supply a large number of statistical reports for other 
divisions of the Department of Public Health, for other departments of 
the State Government, and for other governmental and extra-govern- 
mental t^encies. These reports included the mortality record of Illinois 
and other data for the fiscal year from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 
included in the last annual report, the United States Public Health 
Service annual mortality summary for the year 1918 and a table of 
comparison for the year 1917 ; comparative statistics relative to influenza 
and pneumonia mortality; comparative statistics for births and deaths 
for 1917-1918; statistical data for the Illinois Health Insurance Com- 
mission reports, and for the Council of National Defense. In addition, 
a large number of statistical reports were prepared covering individual 
communities for purposes of health and sanitary supervision; compara- 
tive statistics on tuberculosis employed in the campaigns for the estab- 
lishment of county tuberculosis sanatoria ; statistical data on the various 
communities for use in connection with Health I'romotion Week, and a 
large number of special studies for State departments, health commis- 
sions, scientific bodies and educational institutions, 

ESSENTIAL STATISTICAL DATA 

The following tables give a summary of essential statistical data 
compiled by the division : 
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TABLE II — SHOWING TOTAL DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES, AND TOTAL 
DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA AND PNEUMONIA. COMBINED DEATHS 
FROM INFLUENZA AND DEATHS FROM PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS). 
BY MONTHS FOR YEAR 1918 
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VITAL STATISTICS 



TABL.E rV— SHOWING TOTAL DEATHS FROM TWELVE PRINCIPAL DIS- 
EASES SHOWING DECREASE IN NUMBER FOR FISCAL YEAR JULY 
1, 1918, TO JUNE 30, 1919, AS COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS FISCAL 
YEAR OF JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 191S ' 
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The accompanying table (Table Y) shows that during the year 
fiom July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, there were 101,220 deaths from all 
causes in the State of IllinoiB with estimated population of 6,359,102, 
or a rate of ICO per 1,000 of population. Cook County, with a popula- 
tion of 3,904,800, recorded .55,!)08 deaths, or a rate of 19.2 per 1,000 
of population. 

It will be borne in mind that tlie year included in this table was 
marked by an epocli-making epidemic of influenza and that this disease 
was responsible for 22,207 deaths and probably responsi!)le for a large 
portion of the 13,62y deaths attributed to pneumonia. 

Aside from the mortality from influenza and from pneumonia, 
attention is directed to the fact that whooping cough, which is' regarded- 
MS one of the minor and harmless diseases of ohildhood, is responsible 
for 42-1 deaths — practically the same mortality as was attributed to 
typhoid fever; also twice tlie mortality attributed to measles; also three 
times the mortality due to scarlet fever, and also fifty times as many 
deaths as were caused by smallpox. Interest also attaches to the fact 
that there were 120 deaths during the year due to acute a ntericn-. poli- 
omyelitis, and 475 from syphilis with 192 attributed to "septic sore 
throat," 
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MISSIONARY WORK 

During the previous two or three years a great deal had been ac- 
complished in creating public interest in the registration of vital sta- 
tistics through the activity of various health, social and philanthropic 
agencies operating throughout the State. During the past year an at- 
tempt has been made to maintain a thoroughgoing spirit of cooperation, 
but the subject has lost more or less of its novelty and the various agen- 
cies have not proven aa responsive or enthusiastic as in the past. On this 
acount the Division of Vital Statistics has deemed it wise to develop a 
program of education or missionary work and to place chief reliance in 
obtaining publicity upon its own staff and organization. 

In an effort to familiarize physicians, undertakers and coroners with 
tile requirements of the Eegistration Law, addresses have been given by 
the Assistant Eegistrar of Vital Statistics and other representatives of t!ie 
department, at undertakers' and coroners' meetings and before State and 
county medical societies. These public addresses have been supplemented 
by thousands of letters sent to communities where stimulation seemed 
most desirable. 

Local cooperation has been increased materially by the two field 
agents who have traveled throughout the State and valuable assistance 
has also been received fay a district health officer from the Division of 
Communicable Diseases, who has not only appeared at conferences of 
physicians, undertakers and coroners, but who has delivered popular 
lectures before chautauquas and at otJier large gatherings, for the pur- 
pose of impressing the importance of birth and death registration more 
directly upon the people. 

Considerable publicity of the right sort has also been obtained 
through newspaper articles, the inonthly editions of the "Health News" 
and other efforts of the Division of Public Health Iijstruction. 

LEGAL TEST OF DIVISION METHODS 

During June, 1919, in the case of Il&nniger v. The Inter-Ocean 
Casualty .Conmpany, the methods of the Division of Vital Statistics were 
put to legal test, the information brought out in this ease causing the 
chief of the division to recommend that an amendment be made to the 
Vital Statistics Law providing that certified copies of death certificates 
be obtained only from the ofBces of the division at Springfield. 

In the trial of this case there were presented three different certi- 
fied copies of a certificate of death ; only one of these— the one taken 
from the records of the division at Springfield — was found to bo correct 
and complete. The very obvious and glaring faults in the other two 
cases were said to be due to a misunderstanding of technical terms and 
of the proper method of preparing such copies on the part of local 
registrars. 
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COMPENSATION OP LOCAL HE0ISTBAB8 

The State law provides that the local registrar shall he paid the 
sum of twenty-five cents for each certificate of birth and each certificate 
. of death, up to 5,000 such certificates, in each calendar year, provided 
the certificates are deposited with the State Department of Public Health 
find copies are filed with the county clerk, and it is a duty of the Division 
of Vital Statistics to prepare statements of fees due the registrars. 

This clerical work in times past resulted in endless confusion. Un- 
der the old method, each registrar prepared his own claim which was 
checke<5 over by the county clerk who, in turn, forwarded the statement 
to the Division of Vital Statistics. In this way the division was called 
upon to deal with about 1,800 claims each year, many of which were 
delayed in transmission or incorrectly prepared. Under a new plan, the 
division furnishes the county clerk with a blank which is filled out with 
the claims of all registrars in the county, the accuracy of the complete 
statement being guaranteed by the county oflScial. In this way the 
division has to Oeal with but 103 claims and all claims are received for 
final checking in the shortest possible time. 

In Cook County, the' board of county commissioners failed to ap- 
propriate funds to pay local registrars from January 1, 1916, until the 
middle of the year 1919, in spite of the efforts of the Department of 
Public Health and of the Attorney General to do so. This has resulted 
in incomplete registration in Cook County. 

With the appropriation of 1919 finally made, however, it is expected 
that annual appropriations will be made regularly in the future. 

ENGRAVED CERTIFICATES OP BIRTHS 

The engraved certificates of birth registration, given to the parents 
of each child registered under the law, which have been in use for the 
past few years, have added much to the completeness of birth registration. 
Wide publicity has been given to these certificates, and the demand for 
them is quite general and, inasmuch as they are treasured by the parents 
and are carefully inspected, their use has led to many eorrectiona espec- 
ially when the name of the child has been incorrectly given. 

DEVELOPMENT WORK 

With the admission of Ilinois to tlie registration area, it became 
necessary for the division to revise its methods in accordance with the 
requirements of the Bureau of the Census. In the past, it had been the 
custom of the division to accept the assigned cause of death without de- 
manding of the physician or coroner additional or explanatory infor- 
mation. 

To meet the demands of the Bureau of the Census, there was created 
a classification section which immediately began the rechecking and 
reclassification of certificates received during the year 1918. Of the 
58,533 certificates received during the year, 8,400 (or almost one in 
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seven) were found unsatisfactory, requiring correspondence to obtain 
correction before they eoul<i l»e finally filed. As these pages are written, 
it may be stated that practically all of the 1919 certificates have been 
corrected, but that about 3,400 of those received in 1918 are still await- 
ing rectification. In view of the lengtli of time which has elapsed since 
these certificates were prepared, it U proving exceedingly difficult to 
complete the undertaking. 

It has been the policy of tlie division not to defer the correction of 
1919 certificates until those of 1918 are completed, but rather to keep 
the current reports corrected and accurate. Of the 34,776 certificates 
received for 1919, up to the time this report was prepared {September 
1), 3,686 have required correspondence to secure additiond or explana- 
tory data. 

By January 1, 1930, it is expected that the correction of all past 
ceni£icate3 will be completed and that the new year will be started with 
records clear. 

During the past year, a system of form letters covering the "unsatis- 
factory causes of death" has been prepared and this system may be em- 
ployed in future years with considerable saving of time and of clerical 
service. 

The work of the division has also been simplified and perfected by 
the adoption of a new monthly report card (Form V. S. 10) and a card 
used by the r^istrar when no birth, still-birth or death has occurred 
in his district (Form V. S. 13). Both of these cards have space for the 
registrar to report any violations which may have occurred or other in- 
formation which should be brought to the attention of the division. 

The adoption of a new method of numbering certificates upon their 
receipt has added to the efficiency of the division. By this plan the 
certificate is given a serial "office number" and a serial "county num- 
ber," preliminary to card indexing, and in this way it may be known at 
any given moment the exact number of certificates which have been re- 
ceived for the year and also the exact number received from each county. 
In addition each certificate bears the number affixed to it by the local 
registrar, the last certificate received «howiiig the total for the regis- 
tration district. 

FRANKING PniVILEClB 

By virtue of being accepted in the registration area, the division 
lias been accorded postal franking privilege both for outgoing mail and 
for replies relative to matters relating to registration. In view of the 
very large correspondence entailed in correcting faulty certificates, this 
has resulted in a very material saving of expense to the State. 

STATISTIOAL SCHEME 

Since the reorganization of the division under the provisions of the 
Civil Administrative Code, an effort has been made to carry out an ideal 
statistical scheme for guidance in public health administration. This 
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has consisted of : (1) Population statistics; (2) Birth statistics; (3) 
Marriage statistics; (4) Divorce statistics; (5) Mortality statistics; (6) 
Illinois life tables. 

To this end, populations are estimated every six months for the 
State as a whole, for counties and for cities of over &,000 population, 
based upon the past Federal Census. 

While Illinois was denied admission to the registration area for 
births in 1918, the reports of births are steadily improving. During 
1917, there were 108,898 births reported or a rate of 17.4 per 100,000 
of population, while in 1918, there were 117,055 births reported or a 
rate of 18.5 per ]00,000 of population. With the payment of local reg- 
istrars adjusted in Cook County and the attainment of 90 per cent regis- 
tration in the city of Chicago, admision to the registration area for 
birtlis should not be much longer delayed. 

Marriage and divorce statistics can be compiled from the data now 
in the files of the division whenever such data are required. 
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DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE AND PUBUC HEALTH 

NURSING 

Ci^RENCE W. East, M. D., Chief 



The Division of Child Hygiene and Public Nursing was one of the 
new divisions created on July 1, 1917, with the le-orga nidation of the 
Department of Public Health under the provisions of the Civil Admin- 
istrative Code. Through appropriations made by the Piftietli General 
Assembly;-it was made possible to establish public health nursing service 
in connection with the department for the first time in the history of the 
State, During the fiscal year ending July 1, 1919, the division had only 
personnel sufficient for the carrying out of a limited program, but in 
spite of this handicap, it has been possible to establish and operate about . 
twenty clinics for crippled children and to stimulate tlie inauguration of 
child welfare work and nursing service in many parts of the State. 

Through the increased appropriations made by the Fifty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly, there has been employed a Supervisor of Nursing Service 
who will devote her time and attention to the stimulation of public 
health nursing activities in the diiferent communities, and in the coordi- 
nation of nursing service maintained by the various governmental and 
extra-governmental agencies along the lines suggested in the preceding 
report of the Executive Division. The Fifty-first General Assembly 
also made such appropriations as will permit the development of the 
Ilivisiou along independent lines with the employment of a much neede*! 
medical assistant and stenographic and clerical service for which the 
division has had to depend in the past upon the courtesy of other division 
i;hiefs. 

RECONSTRUCTION CLINICS 

Perhaps the most important work of the Division of Child Hygiene 
and Public Health Nursing has been the clinical service conducted in 
many parts of the State for the physical reconstruction of crippled 
children. This work was inaugurated a number of years ago when the 
chief of the division was serving as a district health officer, attention at 
that time being given almost exclusively to the victims of poliomyelitis, 
or infantile paralysis. Since that time, the clinical service has been ex- 
panded in its scope until at present these clinics receive all crippled 
children, regardless of the causal factor bringing about the crippled con- 
dition. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, dlinics have been 
conducted in twenty-one communities scattered throughout the State and 
in these clinics, 1,298 different individuals have received attention, re- 
91 
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quiring medical service in 3,4^''' cases. An analysis of this clinical work 
is shown in the table which is published herewith, biit no method of 
tabulation can express the great value of this clinical work. -Incidentally, 
the accompli shraent of this amount of clinical service with the very 
limited personnel of the division, indicated not only the very general 
need for such service throughout parts of Illinois, but is sugg^estive of 
what could be accomplished if the division were adequately manned as 
to clinical workers and nurses. Reference to the table showing the clin- 
ical work accomplished will impress upon the interested person that the 
State has been only partly covered and that wide areas in which service 
is acutely needed are as yet untouched. 

In addition to the relief given to these 1,300 crippled young persons, 
and the probable saving of the large majority from more or less future 
dependency, there is also to be considered the following fruitage of these 
clinics : 

(1) Distinct stimulation of general interest in public health 

work throughout the State. 

(9) Stimulation of interest in public health nursing. 

(3) An increase in the general interest in child hygiene. 

(4) The development of a new sense of obligation on the part ■ 
of many people in many communities as to the State Department of 
Public Health. 

(5) The develpment of a spirit of cooperation and coordina- 
tion of local agencies both governmental and extra-governmental 
interested in public health. 

One of the most interesting illustrations of community cooperation 
in public health endeavor is to be found in the provision of braces and 
appliances for these crippled children in all sections of the State as soon 
as it was brought home to public officials, private individuals and extra- 
governmental organizations, that the future physical well-being of a large 
number of -children was dependent upon their being provided with 
adequate braces and appliances. The response has been quite astonish- 
ing and there is reason to anticipate through an extension of this clini- 
cal work, a «1ay when every crippled child not under competent medical 
advice will have had an opportunity for physical reconstruction and 
physical betterment. 

RENEBAL ACTIVITIES 

The epidemic of influenza during the autumn of 1918 and the 
winter of 1018-1919, demanded the attention of the division for a con- 
siderable period of time. The chief of the division gave much of his 
time as chairman of the Influenza-Pneumonia Commission of the city 
of Springfield, which was a practical federation of both State and city 
public health agencies, the. American Eed Cross, the Springfield Tiiber- 
ciilosis Association and Visiting Nurse Service, the SpringtieM Board of 
Education, and the Sangamon County Medical Society. In addition 
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to the administration of general medical relief work, the commission 
operated, an emergency hospital of about a hundred beds for a period of 
eight weeks. 

During the influenza epidemic, the two nurses assigned to the divis- 
ion were constantly in the field devoting themselves especially to the 
organization of emergency hospitals. Their services were particularly 
helpful in Chicago, Eureka, Carthage, Springfield, Benld, Virden, Win- 
netka, Wilmette, Barrington, Morris, South Wilmington, Coal City, 
West Frankfort, Benton, Gardner, East St. Louis, Carrollton, West 
Baden, Beckemeyer, Breeze, and Trenton, and also in the rural commu- 
nities of Franklin, Pope, Gallatin, Marion, Saline, St. Clair and Cook 
Counties. 

But for the timely and <fficient service of these two nurses, many of 
these communities would have suffered much more acutely than they did 
during the tragic course of the epidemic. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK 

The entire personnel of the Division of Child Hygiene and Puhlie 
Health Nursing participated iu the Better Babies contest held in con- 
ueetion with the Illinois State fair of 191,8, and will similarly partici- 
pate in the larger contest to be held in connection with the fair of 1919. 
The chief of the division is called upon to serve as chief consultant to 
the parents of all those children examined in connection with these 
contests. 

In addition to the Better Babies Conference in connection with the 
State fair, similar conferences and contests have been held iu connection 
with county fairs and to these the division lias rendered all possible 
service. 

Each member of the staff of the division has responded to repeated 
invitations for addresses and demonstrations^, especially on the subjects 
of public health nursing and child hygiene The demand for this edu- 
cational work is so great that at no time has the division been able to 
respond to all of the requests made upon it 

INTEK-DEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION' 

The Division of Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing has 
constantly cooperated with other divisions of the State Department of 
Public Health during the past year, this cooperative work being pai- 
ticularfy identified with the Division of Communicable Diseases and 
the Division of Surveys. As these pages are written, the nurses con- 
nected with the division are devoting a large jwrtion of their time in 
connection with the sanitary survey of East St. Louis, which is being 
carried out by the Division of Surveys and Rural Hygiene in conjunc- 
tion with the War Civics Committee. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

In the general program of coordination of nursing service in con- 
junction with the American IJed Cross, the Illinois Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and other agencies, the Division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing gives promise of extensive development. During the 
coming year, pnhlic health nursing has come to be accepted as an ex- 
ceedingly important part of all activity for the promotion of health or 
the prevention of diseases, and it will be an important function of the 
division to develop, standardize and correlate all public health nursing 
activities in the future. 
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DIVISION OF SURVEYS AND RURAL HYGIENE 

Paul L. Mkooo, Siipen-isor of !^iirve>/x 



Uuiiiig America's participation in the war, the UiviHon of Suiroys 
and Itural Hygiene was almost ooiiataiitly engaged in making sanitary 
and health studies of zones surrounding military camps and canton- 
ments ami of those cities adjacent to military camps, or communities 
which were engaged in large war-time industrial activities. 

The division has been seriously handicapped through tack of per- 
sonnel and stenographic and clerical service. With increased appropria- 
tions provided by the Fifty-first tieneral Assembly, however, the division 
will be able to maiittain an office of its own and to carry on its work 
without imposing tor clerical and field aisiatanco upon the other divisions 
of tht department 

The sniatar> oi health &ur\ey has become a definite and recognized 
part of all con-tructne and forward-looking public health activity. The 
importance of such suivevi, a« the foundation for etticient municipal 
work, has become so general that the dniBion has had to refuse to engage 
in a large number of proposed munitipal studies on account of its in- 
abiliti to handle the volume of work 

At the beginning of the fiscal \ear the division was still engaged in 
the completion of the reports of survevs of Waukcgan and Xortb 
Chicago, two impoitant industrial citic-, and of the city of Rockford 
which had become an important wartime municipality on account of 
the establishment of Camp Grant, with a military population of some- 
thing like 40,000 men, immediately adjacent to the city. 

The reports on the surveys of North Chicago, AVaukegan and Free- 
port have already been transmitted to the municipal authorities and 
other interested persons and have been responsible for some desirable 
changes in the public health work of these communities. The report of 
the Rockford survey is now ready for publication. 

The most important individual study made by the Division of 
Surveys and Eural Hygiene during the past fiscal year, has been that 
of the city of East St. I^uis, made at the instance of the War Civics 
Committee as a part of an intensive community study carried out jointly 
l»y the municipal and the Federal (Jovernment, 

East St. Louis occupies an unusual place among Illinois munici- 
palities. For the period from 1900 to 1910 this city showed more rapid 
growth than any other in Illinois, developing from a relatively unim- 
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portant eonimuiiity largely dependent upon Uie city of St. IjOuis, located 
immediately across the river from it, into one of the most important 
industrial communities in the middle west. 

East St. Louis has a large negro population and a. very large 
foreign-born industrial population. It also has, to a singular degree, the 
problem of the absentee landlord, a very l^rge number of the industrial 
and business activities of the community being owned and directed by 
persons residing in some other town or city. 

Containing, as it does, tremendous meat packing industries and 
other plants of large proportions ; populated, as it is, by large numbers 
of negroes and foreign-bom persons; situated, as it is, in the immediate 
proximity of oue of the largest cities of the Nation and in a territory 
given over to large industrial enterprises. East St. Louis offers such 
complex social and health conditions to be found in Pittsburg, Bethle- 
hem, Birmingham and other similar communities. 

During the war. East St. Louis became especially active as a market 
and manufacturing point for military supplies and a large aviation field 
was established only a few miles away at Belleville. The reports of 
exemption boards and of military medical exmirers indicated an unusual 
prevalence of venereal diseases, making this question one of grave con- 
cern to State and Federal authorities. The social and civic conditions 
were further complicated by a so-called "race riot," which had occurred 
some time before, giving rise to an unsettled condition m induetrv, 
threatening in some respects the productivity of the city. 

The East St. Louis health survey occupied the attention of the 
Division of Surveys and Rural Hygiene for a number of month's, thi"* 
division calling upon the Divisions of Sanitation, of Communicable 
Diseases, of Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing, of Social 
Hygiene, of Tuberculosis, and of Vital Statistics and receiving from 
them most effective cooperation. 

Upon the completion of the East St. Louis survey, the field work 
of which is practically done, as these pages are written, the division will 
engage in an extensive health and sanitary survey of the city of Alton, 
located on the Mississippi Eiver some twenty miles above St. Louis, and 
rapidly becoming one of the most important of industrial coramunitie!= 
of the middle west. The Alton survey will be carried out on the invita- 
tion of and with the cooperation of the Alton Commercial Association, 
this active organization of manufacturers and business men having 
become aroused to the practical need for a thorough knowledge of its 
underlying conditions, provided the city is 'to be developed as a pro- 
gressive municipality in time to come. 

The work in rural sanitation or rural hygiene has not been pressed 
as actively during the past year as in previous times, much of the rural 
sanitary work being assumed by the Division of Sanitation. During the 
influenza epidemic of the autumn of 1918 and winter of 1918-1919, the 
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Division of Surveys and Rural Hygiene was engaged in intensive studies 
of a number of communities to ascertain the prevalence of iniluenza and 
pneumonia in each of the several succeeding epidemics that occurred, 
this information being gathered in each instance by painstaking house 
to house canvasses. Information was also gathered during these studies 
relative to the extent of the use of preventive vaccines and the apparent 
results of such use. 
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DIVISION OF DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORIES 

Martin DuPray, Okief Bacteriologist 



During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the Division of 
I>iagnostic Laboratories performed its own function, and at the same 
time laid the foundation for the Division of Eesearch and Biological 
Laboratories made possible by the appropriations made hy the Fifty-first 
General Assembly. 

During the war the Division 6t Diagnostic Laboratories was con- 
siderably crippled by the enlistment in military service of its chief, and 
of other important members of its personnel, and on account of the fact 
that during the war the demand for laboratory technicians was so great 
as to render it almost impossible, either to complete the laboratory 
organization as was originally contemplated in Jhe reorganization of the 
State Department of Public Health under the provisions of the Civil 
Administrative Code, or to replace those who were absent on military 
duty. 

In spite of these handicaps the division not only met the ordinary 
demands of the State for laboratory service, but also rendered a large 
amount of unusual service made necessary by war-time conditions, and 
in connection with the influenza epidemic. 

HOUTINB WORK OF THE DIVISION 

The laboratories at Springfield regularly carried out the following 
examinations, without charge, for public officials, physicians or under 
certain conditions, for private individuals; (a) the examination of cul- 
tures from the Uiroat and nose, for the detection of diphtheria bacilli; 

(b) examination of sputum and pus in suspected cases of tuberculosis; 

(c) the examination of blood and spinal fluid in suspected cases of 
syphilis; (d) the examination of pus smears for the detection of gonor- 
rhea; (e) the examination of blood smears for the detection of the 
bacillus typhosus, the bacillus of paratyphosus A and paratyphosus B for 
the diagnosis of typhoid fever or paratyphoid fever; (f) the examination 
of blood specimens for the diagnosis of malaria ; (g) the examination of 
spinal fluid for the detection of meningococci in the diagnosis of epi- 
demic meningitis; (h) the examination of feces and urine for the 
detection of typhoid and paratyphoid carriers. 
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In addition to this rather wide range of free diagnostic laboratory 
service carried out at Springfield, the division maintains branch labora- 
tories at Chicago, Galesburg, Urbana and Mount Vernon, in which, at 
the present time, examinationa are made merely for the diagnosis of 
diphtheria. The breadth of service of these laboratories, however, will' 
be extended-as rapidly as personnel and appropriations permit, 

ROUTINE OP EXAMINATION AND REPORriNO 

In order to make reports on all specimens submitted for diagnostic 
purposes within the shortest possible time, the Division of Diagnostic 
Laboratories has adopted the following plan : Swabs from suspected 
diphtheria cases, received before noon, are examined at 4 o'clock on the 
same day, and if found positive, are so reported at once. In case there 
is a negative finding, or specimens arriving afternoon, such specimens 
are placed in the incubator over night and examined the first thing the 
following morning. Immediately after examination, whether in the late 
afternoon or in the early morning, a written report is prepared and is 
forwarded by first mail to the physician submitting the specimen, and 
a copy of this report is kept on file in the office as a matter of record. 
In addition to the report sent by mail, special and immediate reports 
are made by telephone or telegram, when so requested by the physician 
and when the physician is willing to meet the additional expense. 

Wassermann tests are now run three times a week as was formerly 
the custom. These tests, for the diagnosis of syphilis, are conducted on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, giving a day between each run for the 
sterilization of glassware and for the preparation of specimena and 
reagents. 

All culture media used in the laboratory are prepared by the 
division at a very material saving of expense to the State. For example, 
LoefBer's Blood Serum, of which enormous quantities are use<l during 
the year, is prepared at a cost of less than twenty-five per cent ctf the 
prices formerly charged by commercial houses to the department. 

Outfits in strict conformity with the United States Postal Depart- 
ment, for the transmission of specimens of bacteriological or serological 
analyses, are furnished free to physicians making requests for same, 
either direct td the laboratory or to the local agent in his community. 

The following mailing outfits in sterile double containers are now 
furnished: (a) sterile glass tube with blood letting needle for the col- 
lection of blood and spinal fluid for Wassermann tests; (b) a sterile 
glass tube and swab for the transmission of swabs from the nose and 
throat for the detection of diphtheria; (c) a small glass bottle contain- 
ing a five per cent phenol solution for the transmission of sputum from 
those suspected as being tuberculous; (d) a sterile glass bottle contain- 
ing twenty-five per cent glycerine solution for collecting feces specimena ; 
(e) a single container outfit with two glass slides for transmitting pus 
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smears for the detection of gonoeocci and blood smears for the dia 
of malaria; (f) slips of parchment paper enclosed in a sterile envelope 
for the transmission of blood specimens for the Widal test for the detec- 
tion of typhoid and para-typhoid infection. 

All of these mailing outfits are accompanied by suitable history 
cards for the use of the physician in transmitting essential points in 
regard to the case to the division and these cards, when received with 
the specimens, are- numbered and placed on file, suitably indexed, to 
constitute a part of the complete record of the specimens received. 

During the fiscal year 11,009 of these containers or mailing cases 
have been distributed to physicians ot to laboratory agents. Of these, 
3,566 were for sputum specimens, 3,394 for specimens for Wassermann 
test, 1,950 for throat swabs for diphtheria, 1,424 for typhoid or para- 
typhoid, 728 were microscopic slides, and 47 containers for miscellaneous 
specimens. 

IjAboratort work fob the yeah 

The work "carried out by the main Diagnostic Laboratories at 
Springfield for the year ending June 30, 1919, has been very much 
greater in extent and much more varied in scope than the work of any 
previous year. During the year 12,003 specimens were examined, as 
compared with 10,449 specimens during the year ending June '30, 1918, 
and 6,013 specimens during the year ending June 30, 1917. 

Examinations of swabs for the diagnosis of diphtheria numbered 
less during the past year than for the previous year, as did the number 
of Widal tests for typhoid fever. Examination of sputum specimens 
for the diagnosis of tuberculosis showed some increase amounting to 
34,062 as compared with 30,013 for the previous year. The number of 
Wassermann tests for syphilis showed great increase, there being about 
five times as many specimens examined during the past year, as in the 
year next previous, and thirteen times as many as for the year ending 
June 30, 1917. A very decided part in the increase for the past year 
is represented in new work not previously undertaken, including exam- 
inations for the diagnosis of typhoid, para-typhoid, gonorrhea, malaria, 
rabies and meningitis. 

The complete work of the Central Laboratory by months for the 
past fiscal year, and the comparison of work for the past three years 
will be found in the following table : 
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September, 1918... 

October,19ls 

KoTember, 191B. . . 
Daeember.ivis... 
JoDDuy, I91S 

FebnuKv.ieie.... 
Maich.lBle 

April, 19IB 

Mai'. 1019 



Total 1917-1918... 
Total 1916 



■I- 



While the work done by the branch laboratories has been largely 
confined to examination of swabs for the diagnosis of diphtheria, some 
additional work has been done, particularly at the North State laboratory 
at Chicago, at .the East State laboratory at Urbana, and at the West 
State laboratory at Galesburg, The East State laboratory at Urbana 
has handled 800 specimens — 704 for the diagnosis of diphtheria, 47 for 
the diagnosis of typhoid' fever, 28 for the diagnosis of syphilis, 16 for 
the diagnosis of gonorrhea, S for the diagnosis of meningitis and two 
for the diagnosis of tuberculosis. The West State laboratory at Gales- 
burg, which, was not estabhshed until December, 1918, handled 417 
specimens, 274 of which were for the diagnosis of typhoid fever, and 
143 for the diagnosis of diphtheria. The North West State laboratory 
located at Rockford, and which has not been in operation since Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, handled 111 specimens, 85 of which were for the diagnosis 
of diphtheria, 14 for the diagnosis of meningitis, and 13 for the diag- 
nosis of gonorrhea. The South State laboratory located at Mount 
Vernon has handled 27 specimens, 26 of which were for the diagnosis 
of diphtheria and 1 for the diagnosis of typhoid fever. 

PROnrOTION OF BIOLOQIOAL PRODUCTS 

At the outbreak of the war, preparations liad been made for the 
production of certain preventive and curative vaccines and other bio- 
logical products, particularly for the use of the various State institutions 
and for the several divisions of the State Department of Public Health, 
although it is appreciated that such products could not be manufactured 
in any considerable quantities without additional appropriations and 
additional personnel. 
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The disturbance of the personnel of the division, incidental to the ' 
war, delayed this new activity, but during the latter part of the fiscal 
vear plans were made for the development of a new Division of Research. 
and Biological Laboratories in which new work could be extended and 
developed, and appropriations were requested of the Fifty-first General 
Assembly for this purpoeei 

While the State Department of Public Health is now in position to 
produce certain biologic products at a very material saving to the State 
and to the people, the work has been delayed partly on account of the 
difficulty in securing suitable laboratory equipment, but largely on 
account of the resignation of the acting chief of the division, and in- 
ability to secure thoroughly competent technical workers. 

It is expected that early in 1920, a Division of Eesearch and 
Biological Laboratories will be thoroughly established along the lines 
previously proposed. 

LABORATORY QUARTERS 

The Division of Diagnostic Laboratories is more or less handicapped 
by the inadequacy of its present quarters. The division occupies rooms 
on the top fioor of the north wing of the State House, sharing these 
rooms with the laboratories of the Division of Sanitation. In three 
relatively small rooms, whose lightning and ventilation are not satis- 
factory, the division is required to handle large quantities of materials 
for distribution throughout the State making necessary rather extensive 
laboratory records, in addition to the actual performance of its duties 
with the handling and cleansing of laboratory materials, and the housing 
of guinea pigs, rabbits and other necessary animals. Were these quarters 
reserved for the exclusive use of the division, they would still be inade- 
quate, but used as they are for the joint purposes of diagnostic labora- 
tories and the laboratories of the Division of Sanitation, the quarters 
are so cramped and inconvenient, as to seriously impair the efficiency of 
both divisions. 
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W. W. McCuLLOCH, Superintendent 



The Division of Hotel and Lodging House Inspection of the Stata 
Department of Public Health waa created by a special law and given 
jurisdiction over the cubic foot of air space and certain other sanitary 
features of lodging houses, boarding houses, taverns, inns and hotels in 
cities of 100,000 population or over. This provision of the law confines 
the activities to the city of Chicago, and on this account the division 
maintains offices at 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, from which all of 
its activities are carried out. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, there were 515 hotels 
and lodging houses inspected and measured and 335 reinspected and re- 
measured. The number of rooms in these lodging houses and hotels was 
15,058, affording accommodations for 19,837 lodgers and a maximum 
legal capacity of 38,851. The total number of lodgers at the time of 
inspection was 10,919. 

During the -year there were 1,735 supplementary inspections of 
hotels and lodging houses, the results of which are shown in the table 
presented herewith : 
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Table showing Bupplementa! inspectiona of hotels and lodging 
houses for fiscal year July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919: 
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During January and February, 1919, the inspectors for the divis- 
ion served notices upon "proprietors, managers or clerks of 5,482 lodging 
houses and hotels, notifying the manager to file a sworn statement with 
the county clerk as required by law, to he filed by March 1, of each year. 
At the time the notices were served there were found to be 9,458 lodgers 
in these establishments. 

The records of the division on April 1, 1919, show that there were 
3,402 boarding houses, lodging houses, and hotels that had failed to 
comply with the law in regard to filing complaints. The inspectors were 
consequently assigned to the serving of written notices on proprietors, 
managers and clerks of these delinquent establishments directing liiem 
to file statement within three days after notice. The total number of 
statements filed with the county clerk during 1919 was 4,693. Copies 
of these statements have been made and have been filed and made a part 
of the records of the division. 

During the fiscal year 962 hotels and lodging houses were found to 
have gone out of business. Of these 734 had vacated the premises prob- 
ably for removal elsewhere, 193 known to have gone definitely out of 
business, and in thirty-six instances, the buildings have been torn down. 

During the past year there has been an increasing tendency toward 
overcrowding, particularly among the smaller hotels and lodging houses. 
Whenever such instances are found, notice is given to immediately re- 
move excess beds in compliance with section 16 of the law regulating the 
number of beds in each sleeping room. In every instance the regular 
second visit of inspection has shown that this provision of the law has 
been complied with. 

INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 

In addition to the ordinary duties and activities of the Division of 
Hotel and Lodging House Inspection which are constantly increasing 
with the continued growth of the city, special demands were made up(m 
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the division during the autumn of 1918 when the epidemic of influenza 
■was prevalent in the city of Chicago. On instructions received from 
the Director of the State Department of Public Healtli, inspectors for 
the division visited 2,493 lodging houses and hotels, in which 46,801 
lodgers were aecomfnodated, securing information as to the existence of 
any known or suspected cases of influenza or pneumonia among the 
lodgers, and distributing large numbers of copies of the circular on 
"Suggestions on the Cause and Prevention of Influenza," and copies of 
the rules and regulations of tlie department for the control of this dis- 
ease. ■ 

The information elicited through this inspection was tabulated at 
the end of each working day and transmitted early the following morn- 
ing to temporary offices of the State Department, of Public Health, then 
maintained at the Hotel Sherman. 

It is believed that the service the division was enabled to render 
during this epidemic was instrumental to a certain extent, in controlling 
influenza in the lodging house population, which is more or less migra- 
tory in character and which is controlled through the ordinary health 
agencies with considerable difficulty. The familiarity of the division 
with all of the existing lodging houses and hotels and the personal ac- 
quaintance with the owners and managers of these establishments, per- 
mitted the division to obtain accurate information at all times and to 
place this information immediately in the hands of the Director of Pub- 
lic Health who in turn was enabled to transmit it to the local health 
authorities of the city of Chicago. 
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G. G. Taylor, M. D. Acting Chief 



The Division of Social Hygiene of the State Department of Public 
Health is a, new division, the necessity for which was made apparent 
through war-time experience. The division is financed jointly" by the 
United States Government and the State of Ilinois, Federal appropria- 
tions for this purpose being made under the Chamberlain-Kahn amend- 
ment to the Army Appropriation Act passed by the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

While the division was officially created on July 1, J918, funds were 
not available until November 1 of that year. Since the creation of the ■ 
division had not been anticipated at the time of meeting of the Fiftieth 
General Assembly, no appropriations had been made for it and no 
moneys of any kind could be obtained until they were available from the 
Federal Government. On November 1, 1918, the State Department of 
Public Health received the sum of $61,307.51 to carry on the work of 
the division until the next biennial session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly. In the appropriations made by the Fifty-first General As- 
sembly, a sum of $50,000 was set aside for the uses of this division, and 
a like amount was consequently contributed by the United States Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the Chamberlain-Kahn amendment. 

The need for a Division of Social Hygiene, for the prevention and 
suppression and control of venereal diseases, was made apparent very 
early in our participation in the war when it was found, upon the exam- 
ination of men called for military duty, a large percentage suffered from 
venereal diseases. Of the second million drafted men, 4.96 per cent were 
found to be diseased at the time of their arrival at camp, and of the 
men called from one particular city in Illinois 22.7 per cent were found 
to be suffering from syphilis, gonorrhea or chancroid. 

The activities of the Division of Social Hygiene are divided into 
(1) The treatment of the disease, (2) Repressive action and (3) Educa- 
tional work and this report is divided under these general heads. 

I. TREATMENT 

Careful investigation has shown that only about forty per cent of 
persons infected with venereal diseases in Illinois have been receiving , 
proper treatment at the hands of competent medical men. The remain- 
der have been largely self-treated with patent medicines or with pre- 
scriptions passed from one patient to another. In most instances all 
treatment has been altogether discontinued upon the subsidence of acute 
106 
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sj-mptoms, and uncured individuals have continued to be disease-carriers 
and disease-spreaders throughout indefinite periods of time. 

The average physician, especially in the smaller communities, is re- 
luctant to treat patients suffering from venereal disease, both on account 
of lack of time to give proper treatment and on account of the disfavor 
with which this line of practice is still regarded in many communities. 
The average patient suffering from venereal disease cannot afford the 
services of the reputable specialist. 

In view of these facts, venereal diease clinics have become an abso- 
lute necessity if these diseases are to be successfully combatted, and since 
these patients are a menace not only to the people of their own commu- 
nity, but to the citizens of the State and N"ation it has been deemed 
proper that the cost of operation of these clinics shall be met by city, 
county, State and Nation. The Division of Social Hygiene, financed 
jointly by the State and Federal Governments, contributes toward the' 
support of the venereal disease clinics organized and operated under its 
supervision. The following clinics have been established and are now 
in successful operation: 

-East St. Louis. — Operated by the Division of Social Hygiene of the 
State Department of Public Health, in conjunction with the city health 
department of East St. Louis; dispensary located in city hall, 

Rockford. — Dispensary operated by the city of Eockford, 120 South 
Wyman Street. 

Decafur,— Dispensary operated by the city of Decatur and Macon 
County and located in the Decatur and Macon County Hospital. 

Sp^gfield. — Dispensary operated by Sangamon County and located 
in St. John's Hospital. 

Chicago.— Dispeas&Ty located at Central Free Dispensary of the 
Rush Medical College, 118 West Grand Avenue, in connection with the 
Illinois Social Hygiene League. 

Plans have been prepared for the establishment of a clinic at West 
Hammond, Illinois, to be operated by the city of Hammond under the 
joint supervision of the State Health Departments of Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Within a short time five approved clinics will be opened by the 
health department of the city of Chicago and will be located at the 
Bacine Avenue Dispensary, 1315 Racine Avenue; Sedgwick Dispensary, 
1367 Sedgwick Street; South Side Dispensary, 3950 Calumet Avenue; 
Grand Crossing, 1000 East Seventy-fifth Street, and' the Stock Yards 
Dispensary, 738 East Forty-seventh Street. 

At least five additional clinics will be required to properly care for 
venereal cases in the State, and this number of clinics will be opened 
within the next few months. 

As a result of about eight months of work in the development of 
clinical service, the following has been accomplished: 
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CLINIC SUMMARY 

Clinics in operation July 1, 1919 6 

Monthly coat — Operating |2,0T0.00 

Paid by dlvlBlon r il.OSS.UO 

Paid locally »1,035.«0 



ireatraents Blven 9.304 

Number of patients dlacharged as cured 172 

Number doses araphcnamlne administered 2,520 

, In addition to the administration of specific treatment, in the clinics 
conducted under the^ auspices of the Division of Social Hygiene, 
arephenamine is being supplied without cost to the overseers of the poor 
in the various counties for the treatment of indigent patients by physi- 
cians who agree to administer it without coat to the division. In carry- 
ing out this plan 4,365 ampules of arsphenamine have been distributed. 
As shown in the report of the Division of Communicable Diseases, 
there were 16,915 cases of venereal diseases reported by physicians aud 
druggists up to June 30, 1919, an average of 1,409 cases per month, 
and it is confidently expected that this number will be increased to three 
or four thousand eases per month during the coming year, as the result 
of a comprehensive educational campaign, 

EEPHESalNG dCnVITIEB 

Since prostitution is the most prolific source of venereal diseases, 
tlie control and repression of prostitution has become an important and 
a difficult part of the work of the division. 

During the last few months of the war, the division joined with the 
Federal authorities in cleaning up the cities located within five miles of 
military camps and cantonments. Id this work the division worked in 
close cooperation with the United States Marshals, and in clos^ touch 
with the Federal Courts. All known prostitutes were apprehended and 
subjected to rigid examination, and, if infected, were placed in hospitals 
at county expense until it was demonstrated that they were not longer 
capable of transmitting infection. In dealing with this problem in the 
five military zones, an effort was made to avoid the custom commonly 
pursued of merely driving these unfortunate women out of one commu- 
nity to become sources of infection in another, it being realized that in 
a Nation drawing its military forces from the young men of all com- 
munities that the governmental preventive function was not completely 
carried out in merely throwing protection about the organized military 
establishment. 

Since the signing of the Armistice in November, there has been 
a tendency in many cities to relax th& activities which had been directed 
against the social evil as a war measure, and to relax into the former 
state of disregard concerning commercialized vice. Whatever may be said 
in regard to the segregation of vice, the fact has been clearly established 
in the United States that segregation does not completely segregate and 
not only renders social vice more easily accessible to boys and young men, 
but has the effect of practically licensing the social evil. 
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While it is not within the province of health officials to dictate to 
citizens as to their moral conduct, it is a part of their duty to employ 
all legitimate means to prevent the spi-ead of disease and to remove every 
possible source of infection. With this object in view forty Illinois cities 
have been investigated and reports on vice conditions have been made 
to local officials. On account of the fact that in many of these eommuni- 
ties no real health organization is piaintained, it has become necessary 
that many sources of infection be followed up and located by represen- 
tatives of the Division of Social Hygiene in order that infected indi- 
viduals may be placed under treatment. This work is now being carried 
out by the division. 

EDUCATIONAL WOfiK 

Ignorance and misconception as to the seriousness and far-reaching 
consequences of venereal diseases, is evidently responsible for their very 
great prevalence. The idea that these diseases are of. minor consequence 
is doubtless responsible for the disposition on the part of officials and of 
the public to wink at prostitution. 

In addition to this, however, the natural disinclination to discuss 
tlie unpleasant and unclean, coupled with the embarassment which 
attends any public mention of matters bearing on the sex relation, has 
been amost important factor in the spread of venerea! diseases. 

The erroneous idea that gonorrhea is easily cured by self-treatment 
or the administration of patent medicines is responsible for the fact that 
less than half the sufferers from this disease ever consult a physician. 

It has come to be recf^nized that the public must be given reliable 
information concerning the hygiene of the sex organs, their proper use, 
their abuse, the diseases which affect them, bow to avoid such diseases, 
and when contracted the necessity for prompt and efficient treatment. 

The introduction of sex education into public schools and high 
schools is a matter for serious consideration and much serious prepara- 
tion before it is attempted. We are not prepared for it at this time. 
Sex instruction must reach boys and girls through their parents and the 
chief aim of any intelligent educational system at the present time must 
be the teaching of parents how to impart this information. 

Under the direction of the Division of Social Hygiene, lectures are 
being delivei'ed by women physicians of wide experience to audiences 
of women, and by men physicians to audiences of men. Short noon-day 
talks are made in industrial plants to men and women who appear to 
be hungry for information. There have been two hundred eighty-four 
such lectures with an average attendance of one hundred persons. ' 

Pamphlets have been prepared for the instruction of the public, the 
parents, young men and women, young boys and girls, and educators. 
That there is a real need for this information is evidenced by the fact 
that three hundred seventy thousand (370iOOO) of these pamphlets have 
been distributed in response to requests. 
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Motion picture films have been prepared and are being accepted 
throughout the State. Chart and panel exhibits are being shown at 
county fairs and at other public gatherings, Stereomotograph and lan- 
tern slides are being shown to large audiences, A "Keeping Fit" exhibit 
has been prepared and will be shown to high school boys and youug men. 

The following is a summary of the educational work accomplished 
during the eight months of tiie fiscal year ending June 30, 1919 : 

EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY 

Number of lectures given 2S4 

Average attendance 100 

Number of sUde showlnfiB made 14 

Average attendance lUO 

Number of school charts (Keeping Fit) exhibited 35 

Number ot placards distributed 1.600 

Number of pamphlets distributed 370,000 

Number of showtnBS of motion pictures 2B0 

Average attendance 160 

Number of organisations and profession circularized 12 

Of a fecial interest in connection with the educational work are 
the lectures delivered to the men and women employees of Montgomery 
Ward Company ; the Argo Corn Starch Company ; the Sherwin-Williams 
Paint Company; the Hub Clothing Company; Bothschild and Com- 
pany; the Addressograph Company; the Pullman Car Works, and the 
men of the police department, all of the city of Chicago. 
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Samuel W, Kessinoer, Acting Chief 



The Division of Public Health Inetmction is devoted to the various 
phases of publicity and education incidental to the activities of the 
State Department of Public Health. In a general way, the work of the 
division is divided into two classes, (a) general public health education 
by means of circulars, pamphlets, cartoons, stereoptieons and motion 
pictures, eshtbits and other educational material; (b) the preparation 
and editing of bulletins, rules and regulations, public pronouncements 
and technical literature, tiie oi-iginal text for which is provided by the 
various divisions of the department. 

ORDINARY ACTIVITIES 

The ordinary activities of the division were outlined in detail in the 
annual report for the year ending June 30, 1918. These activities have 
been continued and extended during the past year, and new features to 
retain and attract popular interest have been added from time to time. 

The popular health magazine issued by the department known as 
"Illinois Health News," has been issued regularly for free distribution 
among physicians, health officers and interested laymen throughout the 
State, and has now attained a regular circulation of 10,000 copies. In 
connection with Illinois Health News there have been issued each month 
two striking cartoons which have . later been enlarged and generally 
employed as educational exhibit charts. Electrotypes have also been 
made from the original etchings of these cartoons and have been fur- 
nished without cost to newspapers, medical journals and other publica- 
tions, not only in Illinois but in surrounding states. This Illinois Health 
Cartoon series, now numbering considerably over 100 cartoons, is one 
of the most noteworthy collections of its kind extant and has had a very 
genuine value in impressing important facts in regard to health pro- 
motion and disease prevention upon those persons not sufficiently 
interested to read public health articles, but who are attracted by a 
striking illustration. 

The press service of the division, reaching practically all of the 
newspapers in the State, has received more attention than in years past, 
a great many of the more prominent newspapers publishing the material 
furnished by the division as a regular feature. Weekly reports of the 
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prevalence of communicable disease in all sections of the State, such as 
are furnished by the Division of Communicable Diseases to the United 
States Public Health Service, appear in a large number of different 
publications. 

HRAt.TH PEOMOTION WEEK 

In the field of public health education the most important event of 
the fiscal year was the observance of Health Promotion Week, a week 
in May designated by a joint resolution of the House and Senate to he 
devoted to all manner of activities contemplated to prevent or suppress 
disease and to promote the health and physical welfare of the people. 
The success of this great health demonstration was noted with interest 
throughout all parts of the United States, and stands as a conspicuous 
illustration, first, of the newly awakened interest of the entire people 
in the question of .health conservation, and second, as an example of the 
active cooperation between governmental and extra-governmental agen- 
cies attained in Illinois through the liberal policies of the past few 
years. 

Upon the recommendation of the Director of the State Department 
of Public Health and with the cordial approval of Governor Frank 0.. 
Lowden and leading members of both Houses of the Fifty-first General 
Assembly, the following joint resolution was passed by the House of 
Eepresentatives on March 26, 1919, and was concurred in by the Senate 
on March 37 without a dissenting vote: 

"Wheeeas, More than twenty-four thousand men, women and children 
in the State of Illinois died of communicable diseases during the past Gacal 
year; and 

"Wheheas, More than eighty-three thousand cases of communicable 
diseases were reported during the past fiscal year to the Department of 
Public Health; and 

"'Whbbbas, It is conservatively estimated that In Illinois the annual cost 
of diseases which are communicable, and therefore preventable, ia upwards 
of one hundred flfty-flve million dollars ((155,000,000); now, therefore 

"Be it Resolved btf the House of Representatives, the Senate oortcurring 
therein. That the week beginning the second Sunday in May. 1919. and 1920, 
is hereby designated as Health Promotion Week throughout the State of 
Illinois; and, be it further 

"Resolved, That the Flfty-flrst General Assembly hereby recommends to 
the people of Illinoia that during the week thus designated, they shall em- 
phasize in every possible way the need for united action against all com- 
municable diseases and the cause thereof; and, be it further 

"Kesolved, That the Department of Health shall be and la hereby 
designated as the agency through which the programs and activities of the 
people during said Health Promotion Week shall be carried out." 

It was decided: "No special appropriation will be asked of the 
State in order to carry this program through successfully. With the 
assistance which can be given the State Department of Health by the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association and similar organizations, the expenses 
incident to the organization work, publicity, etc., can be completely 
covered," 
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The general plan of Health Promotion Week was presented to the 
executive heads of a number of public health, social welfare, civic and 
eommercial organizations at a meeting held at the Leland Hotel on 
April 3, and a State committee was created to have charge of the Health 
Promotion Week activities. Of this committee Governor Frank 0. 
IiOwden was honorary chairman, Dr. C. St. Glair Drake, I>irector of the 
Department of Public Health was chairman, and Walter D. Thurber, 
executive . secretary of the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, whose 
services were loaned to the State Department of Public Health for that 
purpose, was designated director general or executive officer. The 
genera] committee was made up of the following persons: 

Barney Cohen, Director, State Depart- 



.. J. Palmer, President. lUl- 

no Is Tuberculosis Association. 

Pranda G. Blair, Superliitendeni 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Miss Jessie Spafford, President, Illinois 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Charles Adkins, Director. State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Charles G. Thorne, Director, State 1 
partment or Public Welfare. 

John Glenn, Secretary, IllinoiE Manuf 



Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, Director, Eliza- 
beth Mccormick Memorial Fund. 

W. F. Calhoun, Commander, Illinois 
Branch of Grand Army of the ~ 



Public Health and Welfare Associa- 

Mrs. Harry Fleming. President. Illinois 
Congress and Parent-Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Francis W. Shepardson, Director. State 
Department of Registration and E^du- 
cation. 

Duncan McDonald. President, State 
Federation of Labor. 

S. P. Preston, President, Illinots Press 
Association. 

Joseph C. Thompson, Director, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals, 

Miss Helena McMillan, President, 1111- 

Elmer M, Lawaon, Department Com- 
mander, Spanish War Veterans 

— J. W. Dappert, President, Illinois Society 

public. of Engineers. 

Dr. E. W. Fiegenbaum. President, 1111- H. L. Williamson, Secretary, Illinois 

noia State Medical Society. Press Association. 

The interest manifested by the various State-wide organizations in 
this original and ambitious health program was quite unusual, and from 
the date of beginning organiaatitai until the program of Health Promo- 
tion Week was completed there were more different organizations 
throughout Illinois concentrating their thought and activity upon the 
conservation of health than ever before in this State, and probably ever 
before in the history of the Nation. 

Headquarters were established in the offices of the State Department 
of Public Health and in other space in the State House provided by the 
Secretary of Stat«, and there was begun at once an intensive campaign 
of education to secure the observance of Health Promotion Week in 
every county, city and community in Illinois and enlisting the interest 
and cooperation of public officials, school authorities, health officers, 
physicians, women's clubs, civic associations, merchants, editors, labor 
organizations and all classes of public spirited persons. 

THE GENEBAL PLAN 

In the general program for the week, which was carefully elaborated 
after consultation with all interested agencies, it was the aim to lay 
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stress on a new "statement of faith" representing modern thought 'in 
preventive medicine; "that while disease suppression is important, and 
disease prevention likewise important, health promotion stands out in- 
finitely more important than either or both of these." The entire pro- 
gram for the week was so arranged and directed as to concentrate the 
thought and attention of all of the people of the State of Illinois upon 
the value of good health and the practical value of physical efficiency. 

The following program was recommended for adoption in all com- 
munities, and incidentally was carried out with singular uniformity: 

Sunday — May 11. — Health promotion and disease prevention talks 
in all churches by ministers and other members of Health Promotion 
Week committees. 

Monday — May 12. — Community "clean-up" day; citizens remove all 
rubbish from cellar to attic and either burn it or pile it in alley or street 
for the street cleaning department or garbage removal wagons. Yards 
to be raked and the rubbish assembled in pile for burning or removal. 
It may be necessary for the local authorities to increase their facilities 
for removing garbage and rubbish during this period. 

Tuesday — May 13. — "Swat the Fly Before He Starts" day. Com- 
mittee workers under the direction of the local health authorities on 
this day should visit all places which offer opportunities as breeding spots 
for flies and other disease carrying insects and clean them up by spray- 
ing, by draining or in other approved ways. 

Wednesday — May li. — "Better Babies" day. Headquarters for the 
weighing, measuring and scoring of all babies should be established 
under the direction of the committee in charge of this phase of Health 
Promotion Week. Printed matter for mothers and prospective mothers 
should be systematically distributed. 

Thursday — May i5.— "Medical Examination" day. All citizens who 
have not recently undergone a thorough medical examination should 
make it a point to do so on this day. In the early spring, the -successful 
farmer carefully examines all of his implements and farm machinery to 
see that they are in good working order. Many of us have come to - 
realize the necessity for periodical examination of our teeth in order to 
avoid toothaclie and other trouble. The human body is the most finely 
adjusted piece of machinery in the world. Serious illness can often be 
avoided if detected early through a careful medical examination, 

Friday — May 16. — "America's Future Citizens" day. Special pro- 
grams, exercises or talks in every school room; blackboard drawings, 
exhibits or other matter should be used to illustrate these talks, exercises 
or programs. Many schools will decide to stage health playlets or to 
have contests in composition writing. It should be borne in mind by all 
Health Promotion Week committees that the future of the country lies 
in the health of its children and that good health habits are as easy to 
form as other habits which are detrimental to health. 
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Saturday — jMay 17. — "Pageant" day. This occasion offers the op- 
portunity for the most striking unique pageant ever held in your com- 
munity. A reviewing stand should be designated for the use of military 
and civil" authorities. Floats typifying the many interesting points in 
the promotion of health and the prevention of disease should be entered 
in the pageant by the board of health, by civic organizations interested 
in any phase of public health, social welfare or home service work as 
well as by commercial concerns dealing in any article useful in con- 
serving health or in the prevention of disease. School children should 
form an important section of the pageant, local military or semi-miiitary 
organizations should have "the right of line"; G. A. R. veterans and 
soldiers who have returned from Europe should be given positions of 
honor. Private autos should be attractively decorated and entered in 
the pageant. 

EXTENSION WORK 

With headquarters established and with the program adopted, the 
State was divided into twelve districts to each of which was assigned a 
field worker from a staff created from the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, from the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, and 
from the State Department of Labor. These field workers travelled 
continuously through their individual districts, creating the organiza- 
tion and setting up the machinery for community observance of the 

In the meantime, the executive office at Springfield was engaged in 
continuous correspondence with local organizations, sending out fifty 
thousand pieces of literature on health subjects, one hundred and fifty 
sets of posters on the prevention of blindness, supplying communities 
with blue-prints of designs for the construction of floats for health 
pageants, supplying health exhibit material, motion pictures and stere- 
opticon slides, arranging the assignment of speakers on all phases of 
public health and otherwise stimulating local activity. During this 
preliminary campaign over 30,000 personal letters were written and 
approximately 16,000 pieces of news and feature material, while the 
Illinois State Press Association, through its president, Mr. S. P. Pres- 
ton, and its secretary, Mr. H. L. Williamson, arranged for the. publication 
of continuous information of educational material in 798 daUy and 
weekly newspapers throughout the State. 

As a result of this educational program 797 Illinois communities 
created Health Promotion Week committees with a total number of 
10,643 persons in their membership actively engaged in carrv^ing out 
the program. 

Of these 797 communities 182 carried out the week's program in 
all of its essential features and it is estimated that at least twenty thou- 
sand adults and 500,000 school children actively participated in the work. 
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GENERAL RESULTS 

It is obviously impossihle to determine the practical and direct 
roBulta of this great State-wide health demonstration, but the extent of 
observance of the week throughout Illinois may be intelligently esti- 
mated from the following facts based upon definite reports received by 
the State I>epartment of Public Health: 

OBSERVANCE OF HEALTH PROMOTION WEEK 



Total health exhibit audlen 

Total attendance at other health meetlnga 2,601 

Pieces of health literature distributed 627,42* 

Communities conducting health essay contest in schools Gl 

Communities observInB Health Promotion Week In schools Si 

Number of blocks cleansed in community clean-up 14,1*8 

Wagon loads of rubbish removed 16.873 

■^ '-"-a conducting fly catching c--' — '- ■■" 



conducting rat catching 
-— — -' -- ellr 



Communities conducting mosquito elimination 46 

Communities observing medical examination day 59 

Communities conducting better babies contest 590 

Number of babies in better babiea contests 7,930 

Communities in which privies were fly -proofed 181 

Communities conducting public health pageants or parades 29 

Number of floats in health pageants 39Z 

Number of decorated cars In health pageants 289 

Number of school children In pageants 16.26S 

Attendance at flnal mass meetings £1,434 

Communities In which merchants had health window displays 79 

Estimated number of people reached directly by health week activities. I.3T6,51T 

Number of persons reached Indirectly by health week activities 3,913.609 

Communities conducting milk and water examinations 32 

The cost of this campaign to the State Department of Public Health 
to the cooperating extra-governmental health organizations, and to etc., 
amounted to less than $8,Ii00, and it is believed that no similar expendi- 
ture for health promotion or disease prevention has been so far-reaching 
in its immediate and remote effects and influence. 

Special credit for the success of this great enterprise is due to the 
large number of cooperating agencies and especially to the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association, which not only contributed the services of 
its executive secretary as director of the enterprise, -but loaned freely the 
services of its staff and the majority of its executive office. 

Under the provisions of the joint resolution through which Health 
Promotion Week was observed in 1!H!), there is to be a similar observ- 
ance in 1920, and it is expected that at that time health activities will 
he carried out in a much larger number of communities than during the 
first vear. 
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